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Scribner’s New Books 


American Prose Masters 
By W. C. Browne tt. $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 
The most noteworthy of recent contributions to the literature of criticism in this coun- 
try. In this new book Mr. Brownell writes of Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell 
Henry James and Poe with the same breadth of sympathy, discriminating insight and 
distinction of style that distinguished his “* Victorian Masters,”’ ‘“* French Traits,”’ 
and “* French Art.” , 


Success in Music and How It is Won 
By Henry T. Finck. $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20. 
An intensely interesting account of the reasons for the success of the great singers, 
violinists, pianists, and teachers, with much practical advice about all phases of a musi- 
cal career to-day and a chapter of entrancing interest by Ignace Jan Paderewski on 
“tempo rubato,”’ 


Landscape Painting : , 
By Brrce Harrison. 26 full-page illustrations. $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 
Stimulating, clear, and suggestive talks on painting from the point of view of the artist, 
but so simply and vividly expressed that they are as interesting and valuable to the 
layman who cares for pictures as to the artist. He takes up values, color, vibration, 
drawing, pigments, framing, mural painting, the future of art in America, ete. 


Latter Day Problems 
By J. Laurence Lavcauin. $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 
Brilliant studies of such subjects as “ Political Economy and Christianity,”’ “ The Ho; 


of Labor Unions,”’ “ e Fortunes,”’ ‘‘ Socialism, a Philosophy of Failure,’ “ The 
Abolition of Poverty,”’ “Special Settlements,’’ ‘‘ The Valuation of Railways,” ‘“‘ Guar- 
— J = a Deposits,”’ *‘ Government versus Bank Issues,”’ and “The Depositor 
and the Bank.” 


Memoirs of the Duchess de Dino, 1831-1835 $2.50 net. 
Brilliant and fascinating memoirs written by Talleyrand’s niece and telling of life at 
the French and English courts. Full of aeedl stories and historical aneedotes. 

“The best of recent French memoirs.’”’-—London Spectator. 


The Problem of Human Life $3.00 net ; postpaid $3.30. 
By Rupoies Evcken. Translated by W.S. Hoves aud W. R. Boyce Greson. 
** His is one of the broadest and sanest interpretations of existence from the religious 
point of view as yet afforded us.’”-—Harvard Theological Review. 


Life Histories of Northern Animals 
By Ernest THompson SEron. 2 volumes, $18.00 net ; expressage extra. 
60 maps, 600 drawings by the author. 
An important book of popular natural history on a strictly scientific basis. The most 
authoritative as well as interesting work on the 60 rural animals with which it deals. 


Universities of Ancient Greece 
By Jonn W. H. Waupen. 
Deeply interesti 
five centuries of the Christian 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector 
By Epwarps J. GALE. Illustrated, $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.75. 
A clear and comprehensive guide for collectors and lovers of pewter, which takes up 
thoroughly and for the first time the history and description of American pewter as 
well as of the English work in that metal, and is finely and practically illustrated. 


$1.50 net ; postpaid $1.65. 
and scholarly studies of university life and conditions during the first 
Era in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 





Thomas 
Nelson 
Page’s 


New Novel 


John 


Marvel, 
Assistant 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“In itself it is an ab- 
sorbing story, so full of 
moving incident and 
with so great an appeal 
to the emotions that it 
seems destined for pop- 
ular approval.’ — Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


W. W. 
Jacobs’s 
New Book 


Sailors’ 
Knots 


Illustrated, $1.50 


New stories full of 
the inimitable humor 
and fun that have made 
him the best of our 
humorous writers. 

“The first of living 
English humorists.’’— 
London Standard. 
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This is what Tae Nation has to say about 


HAPPY HAWKINS 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 

“One opens ‘ Happy Hawkins’ expecting the usual ranch 
and cowboy novel. Abundant, in truth, are ranch and cowboy, 
| guns, gambling dens — but they all stand for something better 
and larger than ‘effects.’ Happy Hawkins tells his own story 
in undiluted Western language. His story is so good and he 
_ tells it with such a fine capacity for knowing how to do it that 
every page does, indeed, hold the interest in a grip that is at ~ 
first surprise, then admiration, and at last positive affection. 
The most dialect-weary reader must own that here the dialect 
in an indispensable charm ; and those who stop the ears when 
American humor is mentioned need have no fear — for here is 
the thing in its best estate. Melodrama there is, but far more 
In an occasional flaming color there 
is revealed less of the theatrical than of the eternal boyish. 
The question is: has any novel of the West as good as this 


of daily human nature. 





been written since ‘The Virginian’ ?” 





This story of the big-hearted, lovable, whimsical Westerner has 
It is a great book which every Ameri- 


16 pictures by Howarp GILEs. 


made its author’s reputation. 
can should read. 


$1.50. 





“Me good man, are you a type of this 
community ?” 








OTHER BRILLIANT NOVELS FOR EVERY READER 





TRESPASS 


By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
Author of ‘Folly Corner,” ‘Rachel 


ian,”’ etc. 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents 
This much-reviewed and widely dis- 
eussed book is a strong and impressive 
novel of English life for those who dis- 


criminate. 











It is a story of two men and one woman — 
“ the eternal triangle.” Note what the critics 
are saying: 

“It is masterly, a really profound study 
of motive and character. Like ‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,’ it deals boldly with the 
problems of passion, and may offend in 
this way, but, like that book also, it is essen- 
tially dramatic, a searching exposition of 


| human nature under the stress of conflict- 
ing emotions.” — The Outlook. 





“Mrs. Humphry Ward at her best does 
not surpass this work.” 
— Book News Monthly. 
“Mrs. Dudeney’s books have all shown 
remarkable strength, literary feeling and 
capacity in the depiction of character. In 
this book she springs lightly, on tip-toe, 
with a winged step. It is a pleasure to 
read the pages of this novel, just for the 
sake of the color, the sparkle, the suggest- 
iveness of the sentences.” 


— New York Times. 


The Shadow Between 
His Shoulder Blades 


eS hic and pictu ue Civil 
graphic and picturesq 
War tale.”"—Chicago News. 


“Tt’s a dear little story, human, 


lovable, prismatic, sweet with tears 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Illustrated by George Harding. 
50 cents net; postage 6 cents 


and quiet laughter. 
Chandler Harris story.” 


A typical Joel 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 





The literary find of the year. 
*“*A book so refreshingly real and 
quaint and charming,” says the Chi- 
cago Journal, “* that its reading is a 
delight and a surprise; a novel of 
the Arcadian country of Louisiana. 
It is the beautiful life of simple folk 
that is the joy of the story. ‘ Marie 
of Arcady’ is a classic.”’ 


Marie of Arcady 


By F. HEWES LANCASTER 
With a frontispiece by Rose O'Neill. 
$1.25 





A “ hero-story ”’ as well as a book 


Old Clinkers 


A Story of the New York Fire Department 
By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 
Author of “The Smoke Eaters,”’ etc. 


of the greatest public interest. Ca 

tain Keighley, of the fireboat ‘‘Hud- 
son,”’ who is called ‘‘ Old Clinkers,”’ 
is a fine figure ofa man. So long as 
brave deeds of self-sacrifice thrill 
the hearts of men, books like this 


Illustrated by Martin Justice. will continue to be read. “‘ A story 
$1.50 of magnificent bravery,” says the 
New York Times. 








Like “‘Emmy Lou ” of beloved 
memory, this is not a juvenile; it is 
“a story about children for grown- 
ups.” 

“Old and young readers will be 
equally appreciative of its indubit- 
able charm. Ruopa is quite as de- 
lightful as Resecca at her best, or 
as ANNE OF GREEN GABLES.” 

—Book News Monthly. 


The Chronicles 
of Rhoda 


By FLORENCE TINSLEY COX 


Illustrated in color 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


$1.25 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY’S NEW TITLES 
“SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH” 


Edited by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE. North’s translation, Vol. I., The Main Sources of Julius 
Caesar; Vol. Il., The Main Sources of Antony and Cleopatra and of Coriolanus. Quarter-bound, 
antique gray boards, $1.00 net per volume. Whole brown velvet persian, $1.60 ~- Pern: meng vellum 
Oxford side i tops, silk marker, $1.70 net ; pos' 10 cents a volum new volume in THE 
SHAKESPEARE L. RARY, in the section called TH SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS under the 
General Editorship Ly Pastoasn I. Gollancz ; a comprehensive series of the Romances, Histories, Plays, and 
Poems used by Shakespeare as the originals or direct sources of his Plays. The frontispieces reproduce the 
original titles in photogravure. 


Montrose J. Moses 
“THE PASSION PLAY OF OBERAMMERGAU ” 


In the year 1910 the Passion Play is given again at Oberammergau, and Mr, Moses, the editor of ‘“‘ Everyman,” 
who has established himself as an authority in the special fiel of Moralities and Miracle Plays, has prepared 
a text of the drama as given by the Bavarian peasants. The book contains also an interesting introduction, 
and a frontispiece of Anton Lang as Christus. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 


“THE MASTER OF GAME” 


By Edward, second Duke of York. With a photogravure frontispiece, five double half-tones, and sixteen 
full-page half-tones. 

The oldest English book on Hunting, dated 1406 to 1413, first printed in Reed) in 1904 in an edition 
limited to 590 copies at £6, and to 10 copies at £30. That edition was edited by W. A. and F. Baillie- 
Grohmaan, with a preface by Theodore Roosevelt, which appears in the new edition. All the illustrations 
are from the miniatures in the original manuscript in the Bibhothéque Nationale, Paris. $4.00 net ; postage, 
15 cents. 


The Medieval Library 
“ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS ” 


1400-1700. Collected, arranged, and illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours by Edith Rickert. Double 
volume, $3.25 net ; postage, 10 cents. 


Part I. THE NATIVITY. Part Il. THE DIVINE MYSTERY. YULE FESTIVITY. 


“STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS” 


From Clouet to Delacroix. Edited by P. M. Turner and C. H. Collins Baker. 

An important addition to The Arts and Letters Library, a series of beautiful and valuable books, in the 
choicest types, and of the highest intrinsic value, dealing with ‘‘ Art and Literature.”’ Mlustrated with many 
half-tones and eight four-color plates, and containing rubricated title-page of special design. Crown 8vo, 
gilt, $3.00 net ; postage, 15 cents. 


Harry Graham 
“DEPORTMENTAL DITTIES” 


Another book of clever verse by Harry Graham, author of “ Misrepresentative Men.”’ A comic book of 
etiquette and manners taking its name by parody from Kipling’s “* Departmental Ditties.”” Everybody 
familiar with Mr. Graham’s writings will not be surprised to find wit, humor, and observation in this latest 
volume. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. $1.00. 


Marguerite Merington, author of “‘ Cranford: a Play,” ‘“‘ Captain Lettarblair,”’ etc. 


“THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: A Play” 


A new volume uniform with ‘“‘ Cranford” and “ Pride and Prejudice’’ in a series that has been growing 
steadily in popularity. Miss Merington’s dramatization of Oliver Goldsmith’s perennially delightful master- 
piece is adapted particularly for amateur performances, such as have been favorite entertainments in the case 
of this series. e book contains an attractive cover inlay and a frontispiece in colors by John Rae. $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


DUFFIELD 3% COMPANY 


S6WEST 377 ST NEW YORK 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 








Beautiful Children 


Immortalized by the Masters 


By C. HALDANE McFALL. With sixty full- 
page illustrations in four colors, juced 
direct from the original paintings by the 
old masters. Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

This is the largest and most beautiful collection of 
world-famous paintings of children ever collected 
in a moderate-priced volume. 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for the lover of 
art, or the lover of children, to possess copies of the 
court children of Velasquez,the infants of Raphael, 
the little dukes and duchesses of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, or Gainsb gh, etc., reproduced in a man- 
ner which does justice to the matchless drawing and 
coloring of the originals. Nearly every one ownsa 
photograph or two of some of these pictures. But 
no photograph can do justice to the marvelous 
coloring of the paintings themselves. Some of the 
illustrations are from tings which have never 
before been reprodu: in colors. 

Large 8vo, boxed, net $5.00. 





Masterpieces of Handicraft 
Edited by T. LEMAN HARE 


Many excellent books have been written in the 
last twenty years on various porcelains, old and 
new, but those in which the illustrations are care- 
fully colored from yew pe have been pub- 
lished for the few at high prices. The present 
series is published for the many at a low price. 
They are written by experts, in non-technical lan- 
guage, and make highly valuable books for every 
woman who owns a few pieces of old China — and 
what woman does not’ The illustrations, which 
are beautiful reproductions in colors of rare pieces 
of porcelains, are a striking feature of this series. 
Each volume contains picture on cover and six illus- 
trations printed in four colors; eight illustrations 
in black and white. 


THE SERIES : 


Chinese Porcelains Sevres Porcelains 
Japanese Porcelains Old Bow Porcelains 
Dresden Porcelains Wedgwood Porcelains 


16mo, cloth, per vol., net, 75 cents. 





Their Hearts’ Desire 
By FRANCES FOSTER PERRY 
With full-page fastoattons in 


or m Fisher. 
Beautifully decorated in col- 
ors and handsomely bound. 





; the sort of story that 


makes you h with a catch in 
your voice, the sort of — 
that makes friends of its readers. It 


must be read to be appreciated, for 
no description can do justice to this 


love story. It is beautifully illus- 

trated by some of the best res 

that Harrison Fisher has . 
8vo, cloth, boxed, net $2.00. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN Wit io fair Ne ee 


tions in color from paintings specially made for this work by Mr. Collins. 

Large 8vo, clo., net, $3.50. ition de Luxe, full red leather, boxed, sp’] net, $7.50. 
One of the most popular books in this series is ‘‘Cathedral Cities of England,”’ 

which was illustrated by the same Mr. CoLiins who has collected material for 

the new volume. The beauty of the pictures in ‘“‘ Cathedral Cities of England ”’ is 
ag tee that ‘‘Cathedral Cities of Spain”’ is one of the best books m this series. 
IN THE SAME SERIES, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Georcs Guzert. With 60 full- 
pege illustrations in color by W. W. Collins, R. I. 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50. 
Edition de Luxe, full red leather, boxed, special net, $7.50. 

VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. By RE DE Notwac. With 56 full- 

illustrations in color by René Binet. Large 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50. 
ition de Luxe, full red leather, boxed, special net, $7.50. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. By Hersert MarsHatt, R.W.S., and 
Hester MArsHALL. With 60 full-page illustrations in color. Large 8vo, 
cloth, net, $5.50. Edition de Luxe, full red leather, boxed, special net, $7.50. 

VENICE. By Beryt pe Se.incourt and May Sturce-Henperson. Illustrated 
from water-color drawings by inald Barratt. Large 8vo, net $3.50. 

CAIRO, JERUSALEM AND DAMASCUS. By D. 8. Marcotiouts, D.Litt. Fully 
illustrated in color by W.S. 8. Tyrwhitt, and Reginald Barratt. e 8vo, 
cloth, net, $3.50. ition de Luxe, full red leather, boxed, sp’! net, $7.50. 

THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. By the Rt. Rev. Francis A. Gas- 
quer. With 60 full- 





INTRODUCTIONS TO NOTABLE POEMS 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, author of “My Study Fire,” 

~ Life of the Spirit,”” ““ Poems Every Child Sho Know,” etc. 

The present volume is a collection of some of the greatest poems of the 
English — in its entirety a collection which most people do not know. 
Each m is introduced by a graceful essay which not only throws light u 
the life of the poet, the subject of the poem, the circumstances under which it 
was written, etc., but which also gives the results of the latest and ripest criti- 
cisms. Illustrated with 12 portraits. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.00. 


FAMOUS CATHED DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS. By 


ESTHER SINGLETON, author of 

“* A Guide to the Opera,” “ Famous Paintings,”’ etc. 

No class of buildi in Europe are visited by as —y is = as those 
ancient and awe-inspi jiles — St. Peter’s, Notre Dame, Westminster Abbey, 
Cologne Cathedral, and Sion Fully illustrated, 8vo. Cloth, net $1.60. 

17th Century. By ESTHER SINGLETON, 
author of “ A Guide to the Opera,” “ Dutch and Flemish Furniture.” 

With 60 full-page illustrations, showing costumes, furniture, household 
utensils, dwellings, etc., of the period. The early Dutch merchants and patroons 
lived in much greater comfort and even elegance than any one but antiquarians 
nowadays suppose. Their dress, manners, furniture, poem Bye we 
sils, etc., have passed away, yet there are numbers of people who would 
to Learn about such provided the information could be secured in con- 
venient and entertain: orm. For such readers Miss Singleton’s book will be 
of great interest and value. 8vo, cloth, boxed, net, $3.50. 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


THE NEWEST Goop Books 9 “OrATpyARe 





“THIS IS, ABOVE ALL ELSE, A NOVEL FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO DISCRIMINATE” 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
A big and brilliant novel of 


life in a university community 


in New York City. 
NOW READY EVERYWHERE 





THE BEGGAR IN 
THE HEART 


By EDITH RICKERT 


A novel of unusually fine quality 
and of great charm. Easily her 
best work. 


12mo. $1.50 








ELIZABETH ROBINS 
Involves a love theme quite new 
in fiction, one which will be 
widely talked about. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE 








THE TRIMMING 
OF GOOSIE 


By JAMES HOPPER 


“The discerning eye will per- 
ceive that he has been writing 
with a quill from his own secret 
wings.” —Chicago Tribune. 


12mo. $1.10 net. 
By mail $1.20. 








NEARLY READY 
KENTUCKY IN THE NATION'S 
HISTORY 
By Prof, ROBERT McNUTT McELROY 
Princeton University 
A work of notable importance containing much material 
never before published. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $5.00 net. By mail $5.40. 


NEARLY READY 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
By FREDERICK R. BURTON 
The first general survey of the whole subject. A book 
of high scientific value, carefully studied from years 
of practical investigation. 
Large 8vo, with 28 Ojibway songs, words and music. 

$5.00 net. By mail $5.40. 





BOOKS OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 





PARENTHOOD AND RACE CULTURE 
By C. W.Saleeby, M.D.,F.R.S. First attempt to survey 
and definethe field of Eugenics. $2.50net. By mail $2.75. 

MARRIAGE AS A TRADE 

By Cicely Hamilton. 12mo. $1.25 net. By mail $1.35. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
By Prof. A. Lawrence Rotch of Harvard, Director of 
the Blue Hill Observatory. $1.00 net. 

CONQUEST OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
By Agnes C. Laut. Third edition. 2 vols., $5.00 net. 
By mail $5.40. 

AMERICA AND THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION 
By Thomas F. Millard. Third edition already. 36 illus- 
trations and maps. 8vo. $4.00 net. By mail $4.40. 

PERSONALITY IN EDUCATION 
By Prof. James P. Conover of St. Paui’s School. “‘A sug- 
gestive and highly valuable book.” 12mo. $1.25 net. 





nae - SERVICE AND THE ART OF HEALING 
y Prof. Richard Clark Cabot, M.D., of Harvard. A 
a in the very van of progress. $1.00 net, by mail $1.10. 
THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU - 
By 8S. G. Tallentyre. A masterly portrait by the author 
of ** The Life of Voltaire.’’ 8vo. $3.00 net. By mail $3.25. 
ae OF TODAY 
By Wharton Edwards. “A real copteteation: es 
Elaboransty illustrated, $6.00 net. By mail $6.40 
OLD FRIENDS (Literary Recollections) 
By William Winter. Uniform with “‘Other Days.” 
Second printing. 8vo. $8.00 net. By mail $3.25. 
OTHER DAYS (Stage Recollections) 
By William Winter. Uniform with “Old Friends.” 
Third printing. 8vo. $8.00 net. 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard University. 
Fourth printing. 8vo. $2.00 net. By mail $2.20. 





A BOOK OF GREAT MOMENT READY THE LAST OF THE MONTH 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 
A STUDY IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
By Sir A. OLIVER LODGE 


Will tell us exactly, what in his opinion. science has discovered and has not discovered in this careful and elaborate 
search of the years into psychics and spiritism. 8vo. $2.00 net. By mail $2.20 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


A Thin Santa Claus 


A gleeful story of a “chicken fancier” who unwittingly 
plays Santa Claus while raiding Mrs. Gratz’s chicken- 
coop. Itis a superb bit of nonsense. J//ustra- 

tions. 50c. 


Also by Mr. Butler: 
** Pigs is Pigs’”’ 
50c. 


. By 
Actions puted 


and Reactions kipling 


A most delightful and representative collec- 
tion—with tales of India, of machinery, of animals, 
of the American in England, and soon. A real liter- 
ary event. Ji/lustrations. $1.50. 


The Song of the English By 


Mr. W. Heath Robinson, the noted English illustrator, has pre- Rudyard 
pared a magnificent series of illustrations for this superb edition of Kipling 
Kipling’s poem. There are 30 full pages in color, 10 in black and 
white, and pen decorations. Net, $7.50 (postage 25c.) 


A Girl of the Limberlost By 


Here are the tenderness and fragrance of the woods and out-of-doors that one Gene Stratton 
found in the author’s “Freckles.” This is a companion story to “Freckles,” and the Porter 
heroine is one of the most appealing girls of recent fiction. Ji/ustrations in 


color. $1.50. 
Just for Two By 


Five charming love-stories, told with Mrs. Cutting’s simple and natural art which was so Mary Stewart 


finely displayed in “The Wayfarers” and her little stories of courtship and married life. Cutting 
Four illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 10c.) 


That Pup 
50c. 


Mike 
Flannery 
50c. 


A Court of Inquiry By 


The author of “The Indifference of Juliet” and “The Second Violin” has never written anything Grace S. 
more fresh and human and entertaining than this charming story of a group of girl and men Richmond 
friends and their pairing off. Light illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 12c.) 


The Master By 


There is stimulation tor heart and brain in this unique tale, by the author of “Eben Holden.’ Irving 
It has that rare thing—a new love motive. It has that rarer thing—a new villain—the most in- Bacheller 
spiring knave since “John Silver.” Fixed price, $I 20 (postage 12c.) 


x . 
Arséne Lupin By 
Arséne Lupin, the brilliant, the mysterious, the “Robin Hood of the City,” who is rapidly be- Maurice 


coming the literary sensation of the country, is the hero of this—as thrilling and ingenious Leblanc 
a tale of crime and adventure as we have had in years. J//ustrations. $1.50. 


In the Border Country By 


An elevated and unique series of “fairy tales” for women—pointing out that Josephine 
woman’s true part in life is rather to teach great poems and stories to her 

children than to write them herself. Illustrations, Fixed price, $1.00 Daskam Bacon 
(postage 10c.) 


New 


Comic 
Master- The Southerner By 
pieces A novel full of real history, of romance, of dramatic contrasts, and of Nicholas 


triumph. A view of Southern life and progress hitherto neglected in Worth 
fiction—the buoyant, constructive, successful struggle of the men 
since the war. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


Warrior, the 
Untamed 


By Will Irwin. An uproari- 
ous tale of a circus lion at large. 
Illustrations. 50c. 


The Big Strike at 


Siwash 


By George Fitch. Surely the most laughter- provoking 
football story that has ever appeared. ///ustrations. 50c. 


Little Maude and Her Mamma 


By Charles Battel! Loomis. It is seldom, when lecturing, that Mr. Loomis 
fails to be called upon to read this, his famous classic of humor. In book form 
Mr. Loomis’s own illustrations add to the comic effect. 50c. 


Doubleday, Page 
& Company 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Putting on the Screws 


A simple, unaffected tale of the domestic trials 
of a plain business man and a rich reward. 
We know of no story so well destined 
to repeat the genuine success last 
year of Mrs. Richmond's “On 
Christmas Day in the 
Morning.” Illustrated 
in color. Fixed 
price, 50c. ( post- 
age 7¢.) 


Illustrated by ° ) 
posi Grimm’s 


Rackham Fairy Tales 


Mr. Rackham feels that this superb edition of 
Grimm is his highest achievement as a creative illus- 
trator. The book is a triumph in every way and confirms 
anew Mr. Rackham’s pre-eminence in this line of work. 
Fifty illustrations in color Net, $6.00 ( posiage 30c.) Extra 
Edition de Luxe, net, $20.00. 


Illustrated by Undine 


Arthur Fouqué’s famous classic is the kind of subject which gives Mr. Rackham’s 
Rackham imagination full sweep, and this beautiful volume will doubtless take its place 
as the standard edition of this classic. Many il/ustrations in color and black 
and white. Net, $2.50 (postage 12c.) Edition de Luxe, net, $6.00. 


By The American Flower Garden 


Neltje This sumptuous and valuable authority is now issued in its more permanent form, 
Blanchan with 84 illustrations, four in color, and with a fourteen-page index, Net, $5.00 
(postage 40c.) 


By Melba 


A welcome announcement to music-loving America—the first extended biography of 
Agnes C. Nellie Melba, a charming volume of reminiscence, anecdote, trials and splendid triumphs. 
Murphy Mme, Melba has herself contributed chapters on Singing as a Profession and The Science 
of Singing. Fully illustrated. Net price, $2.75 (postage 25¢.) 


By | Land of the Lion 


W. S. A hunter from his thirteerth year, Dr. Rainsford spent a full year in Africa, during which time 
Rainsford he walked more than 4,000 miles. His graphic descriptions tell of the great game hunting as it 
is now in Africa. Many vivid photographs. Net, $3.80 ( postage 25c.) 


By The Story of the Negro 


Booker T. A positive, triumphant record of progress—the final work to date on the history of the Negro, 
Washington for beyond Dr. Washington there is nobody in the world whose statements on the Negro in 
America carry more weight or more human interest. J//ustrated. Two volumes. Net, 

$3.00 (postage 30c.) 


7” The Poetry of Nature 


Hen : 
ry Sixty poems of Nature selected by Dr. Van Dyke, with an Introduction by the editor 
Van Dyke and sixteen exquisite i!lustrations in photogravure by Henry Troth. Is is a gift-book 
(Editor) for the discriminating. Net, $2.50 (postage 20c.) 


. 
By The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy 
Georgine The first reliable history of the career of this remarkable woman and of 
Milmine the movement which she inaugurated. The author chronicles facts and 


events, and has no other purpose than the historian’s purpose of accuracy. 


Net, $2.00 (postage 15c.) 


By Tales of Wonder 


Kate Douglas The third unique fairy book in the well-known Children’s 
Wiggin and = Classics, in which the child will find a veritable treasure-trove 
o of good things. The greater part of the tales will be new 

Nora A. Smith to most children. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage 14c.) 


Trees 

Every Child 
Should Know 
By JULIA E. ROGERS 


Very simply and interestingly the 
distinctive traits of each tree are set 
forth, so that the child can recognize the 
tree, and, what’s more, can tell how he 
knows it. 48 illustrations. 


Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know 
By FREDERIC WILLIAM STACK 


This fascinating book is designed to enable anyone to identify those Wild 
Flowers which are most commonly found in America. J 
Four illustrations in color and 48 in black and white. 


133 East 16th Street, 
New York 
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PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1909 


LONG’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Its History and Its Significance for the Life of the English-Speaking World 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


DIRECT, simple, and interesting account of the great English writers, their works, and the literary periods 

in which they are included. A sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere pervades the entire work. The 
information is accurate, clearly arranged, and displays a broad and penetrating knowledge of the subject. The 
illustrations, quotations, outlines, summaries, historical introductions, complete indexes, and a good working bibli- 
ography will be found of inestimable value to students. 








Long’s English Literature is admirably put together, discriminating in its emphasis, sound in its judgments, and thoroughly 
helpful for high school and college work. It will be the best book in the market, and I shall use it and commend it. 

Percrvat Cuvuss, Director of English, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

Dr. Long has made by long odds the most alive and sympathetic book on English literature we have, excepting, and here the 

scope of the authors is quite distinct, Jusserand’s. 

Pu1o M. Buck, Jr., Teacher of English, William McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Introduction is a little masterpiece. The illustrations are worthy of the subject matter, and the subject matter is far 

above the run of most text-books of any sort. Long knows how to write. I like his personal criticisms: they are so unbookish and 

fresh. The book will bea winner. H. E. Costentz, Head of English Department, South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It seems to me the first of its kind, admirably devised and admirably carried out. I am impressed with the amount of infor- 
mation, of side-light comment, which Mr. Long has deftly worked into his clear and well-marked account. The book is, very truly, 
one which may be studied, phrase by phrase, and which may be made the basis of even an elaborate course. 

Joun M. Ciapp, Department of English, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


LAUT—CANADA., Just Published. By Aoyes C. Laut. 


The true story of adventure and romance in the development of Canada asa nation. It gives the casual reader 
knowledge of the country’s past and how the past led along a trail of great heroism to the destiny of a 
Northern Europe. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 














THE MOSHER BOOKS The Yale Review 
CATALOGUE T 








debe et A Quarterly Journal forthe Si 
throughout, old-style grey entific Discussion of Economic, 
wrapper, eighty pages, octavo, will Political, and Social Questions. 
bn 3 y= . pep somia Edited by Professors in Political 
year these Catalogues have been Science and History, Yale Uni- 
issued with the view of making versity, New Haven, Conn. 


known, as no other form of adver- 


tising could make known, The Single numbers, 75 cents 


Mosher Books and what they rep- Per annum, $3.00 

resent in up-to-date bookcraft. If 

your dealer does not keep them “The Yale Review for November is a 
there’s a reason! Many of the notable issue of this important University 
best dealers do keep them. My periodical.”"—Yale Alumni W eekly. 


Catalogue explains them. 








} | 
THOMAS B MOSHER eR wind 
PORTLAND MAINE Yale Publishing Association 


New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY HOLIDAY BOOKS 





LONGFELLOW’S COUNTRY 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 


Miss Clarke describes the scenes from which Longfellow 
drew his inspiration and illustrates them with a wealth of 
pictures taken from the actual places. 31 full-page illus- 
trations. Boxed. et $2.50; postage 20 cents extra. 


Similar Gift Books by the same Author 


BROWNING’S ITALY. 21 Illustrations. Net $2.00. 
BROWNING’S ENGLAND. 20Illustrations. Net $2.00. 





TWO GIFT BOOKS IN FICTION 


THE WISTFUL YEARS 

By ROY ROLFE GILSON, author of “ Katrina.” 

An idyll of young love, fresh as springtime and dew- 
washed roses. A book for true lovers and all who love 
such. Illustrated in two tints by F.Graham Cootes. $1.50. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS 

A sentimental yet truthful record of the garden which an 
artist and his wife made out of a wilderness up the Hudson. 
Elaborately illustrated. Net $1.50; postage 12 cents extra. 





RETROSPECTIONS OF AN ACTIVE LIFE sy soun sBicetow 


Accepted as “the book of the year.” It covers the period of the author’s life from 1817 to 1867, and it deals with 


happenings and persons of the greatest importance. 3 vols. 


Imp. 8vo. 48 plates. Net $12.00; carriage extra. 





THE CHILD’S GUIDE SERIES 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MUSIC—By Dantet G. Mason. 
Auniquebook, combininginstruction and entertainment. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO BIOGRAPHY—By Burton E. 
Srevenson. An inspiring record of American charac- 
ter and achievement. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO READING—By Joun Macy. 
Directs the young reader to the world’s masters and 
masterpieces of literature. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY—By 
Henry W. Etson. 

Each 12mo, about 300 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net; 
postage. 12c. extra, 
EARLIER ISSUES 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES — By C. H. Carrin. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY— 

By Heuen A. CLARKE. 





A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
VOLUME TWO 
This volume treats the architecture of India, China, 
Japan, and a; the Byzantine. Moslem, and early 
Christian ; and also the Later Romanesque. Profusely and 
splendidly illustrated with photogravures, half-tones, line 
drawings, —400 in all. Imperial 8vo, cloth, net, per vol. 
$5.00; half morocco, net, per vol. $7.50. 
Vol. III (ready 1910) will be written by Antuur L. Frots- 
INGHAM, A.M., Ph.D., who will carry out Mr. Sturgis’s plan. 


ANCIENT MYTHS IN MODERN POETS 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 
Editor of Poet Lore. 
A lover of poetry traces the use of classic themes by the 
great English poets. 8vo, 320 pp. $2. net, postage, 18c. extra. 





THE LADY NURSE OF WARD E 
By AMANDA AKIN STEaRns. A civil war diary of a hospital 
worker. 4portraits. 300pp. Net$1.20; postage, 8c. extra. 





THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 
In limp leather. A delightful gift. Forty volumes, in flexible 
olive-green leather. Boxed. $86. net. Singlevols.,90c. net. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 








NEW BOOKS 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


This book is an intimate study of the American newspaper, and a reply to certain severe criticisms that have recently been 
made. The author has tried as far as possible to see both sides of the question, the subject of discussion being treated as one of 
concrete fact, and he has therefore examined some fifteen thousand newspapers from all sections of the country as a means of 
getting acquainted with the necessary basis for an accurate judgment. The book discusses in succession the following topics: 
The Historical Evolution of the Modern Newspaper; The City and the Newspaper; The Nature of the American Newspaper; The 
Influence of the American Newspaper, and the Causes of that Influence. 228 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


ENGLISH POEMS: The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period By WALTER C. BRONSON 


So favorable has been the reception accorded ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century’’ and “ The Restoration and the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” that the present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same general plan as its predecessors, with the added 
advantage of an especially fascinating field — the most spontaneous and exuberant period of English poetry. The notes contain 
elucidations of difficult passages and illuminating commentary — the index and bibliography are unusually elaborate and detailed. 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66; school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15. 


SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIAL ORIGINS: Ethnological Materials, Psychological Standpoint, Classified 

and Annotated Bibliographies for the Interpretation of Savage Society By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 

The papers forming the body of the book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer 
and Gillen, Hadden, and Rivers. The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from which the materials are to be 
viewed, and critical comments are appended to each part. There are seven parts: (1) External Environment (Anthropogeography 
and Primitive Economics) ; (2) Primitive Mind and Education; (3) Early Marriage; (4) Invention and Technology; (5) Art, Orna- 
ment, and Decoration ; (6) Magic, Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial ; (7) Social Organization, Morality, and theState. The extended 
Bibliographies form the chief feature of the book. 920 pages, 8vo, bound in buckram, gold stamped, sewn on — nt 1-4 


BIBLICAL IDEAS OF ATONEMENT: Their History and Significance 


By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON, JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH, and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present day. The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systematization. Consequently, the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, and utterances. The authors employ the historical method 
throughout. To trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have co-operated to produce it and to transform it from 
age toage. The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many readers will desire, not only a historical statement 
of what was believed and taught by the prophets and teachers of old, but also some indication of the value of those teachings for 
the present day, the closing section of the book (Chap. xii, xiii) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 338 pages, 12mo, cloth; 


net $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 20 


CHICAGO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW YORK 
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The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH. A story-epic of love and victory — and it shows Rex Beach rising to power as a novelist, 
and — what is rare indeed — carrying with him that natural story-telling gift which made *‘ The Spoilers” 
a spontaneous success and “ The Barrier” a triumph of romance. “The Silver Horde” is like them in 
its Alaskan atmosphere, in deep passions and stirring action, but there the resemblance ends. [llus- 
trated. Cloth, pictorial wrapper. ........-. es ee es eo ee & ee ee Oe 





Ann Veronica 


By H. G. WELLS. The story of the unrest in the modern woman, done remarkably. Besides all else, a 
remarkable love-story is told. Ann Veronica is a young girl who rebels against the restrictions placed 
upon her by a prudish father and a conventional aunt. Ann Veronica has an independent mind and 
wants to really live. Pictorial wrapperin colors. Illustrated ........+++++++-+ - $150 





Beasley’s Christmas Party 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. Beasley, a politician, finds himself responsible for a little cripple boy who 
has a vivid imagination. The boy. in making Beasley his servant, makes hima nobler man. “Just to 
please a little sick kid.’’ Frontispiece and illustrations for 20 pages in three colors. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, untrimmed edges .. . ° . oes 6 st ta © © 6 6 6 oes . $1 25 


Northern Lights 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. This new book of short-story masterpieces represents the mature power 
of “The Weavers” and the dramatic action of ‘ The Right of Way,” coupled with the swift, keen, tender 
impressionism which marked his early work. Illustrated. Post8vo,cloth....... ° - - $1 50 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 


By WILL N. HARBEN. The scene—as it should be— is the rural Georgia Mr. Harben has made famous, 
and the author goes still deeper in passionate realism. He has set a new mark of artistic workmanship. 
Gilet. 2. cc eeeeeuvuvwuct ee 6 6 6 ° - $1 50 











Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven 


By MARK TWAIN. This new book is one of Mark Twain’s funniest. A weed fabrication of his 
celestial journey taken from the captain’s own manuscript. Post 8vo,cloth .. . . $1 00 





The Involuntary Chaperon 


By MARGARET CAMERON. A young widow, a charming woman of the world only a bit past thirty, 
is making a trip to South America for the sake of — a friend’s daughter. Illustrated. Post 
Gre;q@iems 2 wt te ° . ‘ » 6 el is ole 3 eee 


Jonathan and David 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. A story of a dog — a dog and a man — sweet and true and misty 
with happy tears, a personal experience in its tender reality. Cloth;met. ........+.+ + + -050 


The Moccasin Ranch 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, that haunting country of his 
earlier novels, for the scene of this new story. Post8vo,cloth .... . . «$100 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Lippincott’s Important New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED 
oun noratve *"'* The Heart of the Antarctic A cryterr cite 

















This is the first exhaustive work on a subject that is creating a veritable sensation in all parts of the civilized 
world at the present time. It is not merely made up of newspaper articles and fragmentary sketches, but it is 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s Own account of an enueegity successful expedition, carefully planned and carried out. 
Outside of the important scientific facts and discoveries revealed in the book, it is full of exciting adventure, wonder- 
fully illustrated, and is undoubtedly the greatest work of exploration of the year. 


12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations from photographs. Royal octavo. Two volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net 





» he Charming Gift Books The Big Novel of 1909 
Legends of the Alhambra | ®°8ERT HICHENS' GREATEST NOVEL 


By WASHINGTON IRVING Bella Donna 
With an introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE Two Editions Sold Before Publication 
ae Irving’s famous eight 





legends of the Alham- 
bra, with the elaborate 
illustrations especially 
drawn for them by Mr. 





Hood, and most care- A Powerful 

ful reproduction and 

tasteful bookmaking, Story of the 

render this volume the D d 

most attractive and esert an 

valuable holiday book 

of the season of 1909. the Wonder 
Elaborately illustrated ful Valley of 

with seven full-page t- - 

pate > pcs oy Samad the Nile. 


decorations, lining - pa- 
ters, and special cover de- 
sign in colers and gold, 
éy George W’. Hood. 
Quarto. Decorated cloth, 
$2.50 net. Jn a box. 








“Again Robert Hichens has taken his reader to North- 
ern Africa. This time to the Nile Valley and its sands, 


i i d the ruins of millenniums. Here 
. ° By RALPH HENRY its rocky wilderness an 
The Lilac Girl 





BARBOUR his rich imagination has developed one of those Anglo- 
poem Sis heetde tin an dita te and Oriental romances in the weaving of which he has proved 
_— eS, see i, aa himself a past-master. Again the reader may enjoy the 
Those who are fond of dainty books always watch for vivid coloring of his pen pictures of the desert. His de- 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual holiday romance, as it is scriptive powers have lost none of their force. In this 
sure to be a delightfully charming tale of the old, old latest work of his, ** Bella Donna,” the artist shows him- 
story, yet ever new. a eine self worthy of the author of ‘* The Garden of Allah.” — 
Niustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood, and border . . . 
dec eee tang Saline aly "anal ouae \ Dec wth ‘ ae in gold Public Ledger ( Philadelphia ). 
with medallion. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. ina box. 12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.50. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Just Ready 


Vice-President Stevenson’s Book of Reminiscences 


Something of Men 
I Have Known 


R. STEVENSON’S book is full of interest from opening page 

to close. His career from a practising country attorney in IIli- 

nois to the high office of Vice-President of the United States has 
brought him into intimate contact with interesting personalities great 
and small, and his book is devoted to story and anecdote of these, and 
narration of the great events in which he has borne no inconspicuous part. 





Fully Mlustrated. Net $2.75 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 





























A New Book by Clark E. Carr 


Stephen A. Douglas 


His Life, Public Services, Patriotism, and Speeches 
By CLARK E. CARR, LL.D. 


Author of “The Illini,” “My Day and Generation,” 
“Lincoln at Gettysburg,” etc. 








In his Preface Colonel Carr says: 


“Ww a the author was and still is a Republican in politics, identified with the party that was in 
direct antagonism with Senator Douglas and his later policies, he became satisfied that but scant 
justice had been done to the Senator —that his nobility and purity of character, sublime patriotism, and 
transcendent abilities have not been appreciated as they deserve to be. 

** Those who remember the potentiality of Senator Douglas, and who have a proper conception of his 
character and statesmanship, are rapidly passing away. Because of this the publishers wished to have one 
whose memory went back to those ante-bellum times, and who knew both Lincoln and Douglas, to give 
some of his recollections of the stirring events in which they acted, and so the author has consented to carry 
into execution the work he has long contemplated.’’ 


Illustrated. Net $2.00 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST FROM THE LIST OF 
“suet D. APPLETON & COMPANY City 


New York 





Published on October 15th 
Second printing already ordered 


Psychology and the Teacher 


By HUGO MUNSTERBURG, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University 


In Professor Minsterberg’s own words— ‘‘ The teacher must 
understand the material with which he works, must know the mind 
and body of the pupil and the social conditions under which he 
lives, must go through child-study and the study of adolescence; 
in short, must study as thoroughly as possible the mental and 
physical facts, their working and their laws.” 

This book gives the teacher a practical and helpful under- 
standing of his aims and duties by inquiring into the principles of 
teaching and the methods of instruction, into the help which psy- 
chology can offer, and into the limits which are set to it. 








The History of French Literature 


By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. Mrs. 
Konta takes up’the discussion of French 
literature chronologically from the oath of 
Strasburg to the publication of Rostand’s 
“a sg ws ct mt 

cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $2.50 net. 


Modern Educators and 
Their Ideals 


By TADASU MISAWA, Pb.D. Sym- 
pathetically and significantly, Dr. Misawa 
gives a general idea of the educational 
views of philosophers of modern times. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Women in Industry 
By EDITH ABBOTT, Pb.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The author traces the 
growth and development of the employ- 
ment of women from the earliest periods 
of American History, through the estab- 
lishment of the factory system, and down 
to the present day. 

Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 








A History of German Literature 
By CALVIN THOMAS, LL.D., Colum- 
bia University. Although the space is 
necessarily limited, the work is a real his- 
tory, dealing with all the phases of German 
literature. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Romanticism and the Romantic 
School in Germany 
By ROBERT M. WERNAER, Pb.D., 


formerly lecturer at Harvard University. 
An historical exposition and a comprehen- 
sive study of the writings of the Romantic 
School in Germany. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 


Problems of City Government 
By LEO 8. ROWE, Pb.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of 
Pennsylvania. Its purpose is to present an 
analysis of the general principles involved 
in city growth. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
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THE SONG 


OF SONGS 














Fifty-fifth edition in Germany 





The 
GREAT 
Novel 
of the 
XX 
Century 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN 





READ THIS 





Fifty-fifth edition in Germany 








Sudermann’s many dramas and novels may be regarded as 
merely preliminary studies for this, his masterpiece. It is 
the story of a beautiful girl animated by high ideals and 
beset by temptations on every side. Lilly suggests, 
remotely, Daudet’s Sappho and Dumas’s Camille in a 
nobler embodiment. — in the world, loving and sym- 

y sordid 


si, 








poverty, wealth and he bee false teva, dazsling Bohe- 
mianism, perfect bliss, then commonplace Philistinism. 
How she threads her way over high peaks and through dark 
valleys, how she resists and how she succumbs, are the 
actuating springs of a novel incomparable in this decade. 


The 
European 
Sensation 

of the 
Past 
Year 














“A masterpiece of the Sudermann of today.”—The Nation. 


Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 640 pages; $1.40 net; postpaid $1.55 





B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 





Ready in a few days .. .. .. Order of your bookseller in advance 


225 Fifth avenue, New York 











ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH 
GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE 
GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 
Size of plates i4x 18 inches 

‘“* The portrait [Abraham Lincoln] is an admirable one, and the > 
ing is as striking and strong as those which have preceded it. 
rugged strength of the martyred President’s face is well shown and ae 
deep lines of care that furrow the brow are significant of the period of 
storm and stress.""— New York Herald. 

“Tus Warre Hovsz, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 

S Mr. JACQUES REICH, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

“Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of seeing y our etc of Abraham 
Lincoln, when I took it to be framed for the Pealdent, an it is the best 
likeness of him. . I am the only living guard of Abraham 
Lincoln, and every feature and expression of the Hoy 4 of that great man 
is as clear to me today, as when he was living. I would love so Scan to 
have one of those etchings if you will kindly tell me how I can get one. 

Very truly yours, WM. H. CROOK.” 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 
TENNYSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE. PLATES 11x14. 
THACKERAY, GEORGE MEREDITH. PLATES 8 x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 13%, x 18% 


For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH izi=, 1 Metis Ave. Now York 


HISTORIC HIGHWAYS 
OF AMERICA 


“The author’s style is graphic and effective. It 
is an invaluable contribution to the makings of 
American history.”” — New York Evening Post. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
SOMETHING NEW 
“JOHN MARTIN’S” LETTERS 


to your CHILDREN, from every source 
loved by the oo — Letters from Fairies, 
Birds, Animals, Giants, Pigmies, Gnomes, 


and Characters i in History. REAL LET- 
TERS, , sealed and 

mailed. just as your .. would be. 
Stimulating, educational — little Charac- 





ders. When you were a Child 
under ten years of age — what did a letter 
“just for you” mean? Think it over— 
in every way a most ideal 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Letters run for a year or more— per- 
sonal — vital —clean— true. Write imme- 
diately for Circular matter and terms of 
subscription to 
MORGAN SHEPARD, Publisher 
42 West 39th Street, New York 











TAMAM 


By CHARLES CHILTON MOORE 
Neale Publishing Company, New York. $1.50. 

“A very big thought in a very unusual and sometimes classic 
book.” — ELLA WHEELER WILcox, in the New York Journal. 

“ Quite unlike other books, and not amenable to classifica- 
tion, ‘Tamdm’ presents a series of studies of the inner life and 
of psychological experience intertwined with pictures of the 
outer side of life, varied with pleasing descriptions of natural 
scenes, and all bound together with a thread of intense emotion 
afforded by the love of a strong, deep-natured man and a 
woman of equal strength of feeling. The author does not even 
give these two people names, and they pass in and out of the 
scenes almost as weirdly as if they were ghosts deeply colored 
with human passions. The book has a certain quiet strength 
combined with refinement of feeling, and is very well written. 
The title is a Persian word, meaning oblivion.”’— The New 
York Times, Jan. 30. 

“Some of the musings on life and death and sorrow and 
mystery are beautifully expressed, full of melancholy and 
pathos.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“The book is evidently written by a poet and a dreamer, and 
will be best appreciated by such.” — Philadelphia Book News. 
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THE CASE OF POE AND HIS CRITICS. 


I. 

I am late in bringing my anniversary wreath to 
the memory of Poe. Perhapy while the awkward 
squad had reopened fire over his grave it was just 
as well to be silent. What I had to say could well 
wait till the spattering was over. 

Fortunate, as far as fame is concerned, is the 
man whose personality creates a legend. If there 
is something problematical in his character, or if 
various interpretations are read into his acts by 
others, his memory is pretty sure to be preserved. 
It does not matter that the legend is wholly or in 
part a lie; or that the problem is capable of the 
simplest solution. The instinct of the baser part of 
mankind to besmirch greatness, the more legitimate 
interest of the most of us in strong contrasts of 
character and fate, and the generous impulses of 
the few who spring forward to defend those whom 
death has left defeneeless, all conspire to create: 
a perennial curiosity about the subject of such a 
legend. In this respect it is possible that Gris- 
wold’s defamation has served Poe well. The 
slanderer has wrought the good where he only willed 
the evil. 

You cannot kill a legend. You may riddle it 
with logic or explode it with facts ; but the next day 
it is well and strong again, doing business at the old 
stand and imposing on the credulity of mankind by 
its air of venerable authority. There are just two 
indictments brought against Poe and measurably 
proved. One is that he occasionally drank too much. 
Now if we are going to rule out of the House of 
Fame all the men who have drunk too much, the 
ranks of the Immortals will be sadly thinned. 
Shakespeare and Burns and Byron, and probably 
Tennyson, will have to go. Considering that Poe, 
by the quantity and quality of his work, paid the 
world quite all the debt he owed it, the matter does 
not seem to concern the world at all. It did con- 
cern the two persons whom Poe loved and protected, 
but they do not appear to have — a a 
irregularities, and gave him a love and worship su 

as few men have won. It was no drunkard who 
paler such affection. It was no drunkard who did 
Poe’s work. It was no drunkard whose mind grew 
keener and clearer and loftier to the last. For 
myself, I believe that Poe’s lapses into intemperance 
were probably a benefit to him. They relaxed his 
constant tension of nerve and brain. Certainly up 
to the last tragic and mysterious day of his life his 
nature always seemed capable of rebound to hope 
and purposeful activity 
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of his desperate industry to provide for his family, 
he borrowed a few small sums which remained un- 
paid at his death. He may possibly have owed three 
or four hundred dollars. Goldsmith owed two or 
three thousand pounds; yet he is the best beloved 
of English writers. Sir Walter Scott died owing 
thirty or forty thousand pounds ; yet no one has ever 
impeached his honor. Both of these men incurred 
their debts for the purposes of vain ostentation and 
display. Why, then, should Poe be hounded for his 
pitiful borrowings, all of which would probably have 
been made good had he lived ? 

No one is perfect. Matthew Arnold says that 
conduct is nine-tenths of life; but he does not define 
what he means by conduct. The keeping of one or 
two commandments is certainly not all there is to it. 
You may be as pure as snow, as temperate as a horse- 
trough, and yet have no conduct at all worth speaking 
of. Arnold himself placed Byron in the forefront 
of modern poetry. He knew very well that the 
English poet had plenty of sins on his head, but he 
valued above these the courage and strength and 
haughty truthfulness which Byron displayed. Sim- 
ilarly Poe’s petty failings, which have unquestion- 
ably been magnified a hundred fold, are absolutely 
trivial as set against his chivalrous love for his wife, 
his courtesy, his independence which would not 
cringe or flatter, the high standard to which he held 
his work, and the generosity with which he wel- 
comed his rivals. He stood aside as no man of his 
rank ever did before, and ushered his great contem- 
poraries, Tennyson, Dickens, Mrs. Browning, Horne, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, and others, into their proper 
places. Possibly his only serious error in contem- 
porary criticism was his slighting tone towards 
Emerson. The two men were antipathetic, and we 
can no more blame them for not liking each other 
than we can blame Gray and Dr. Johnson for their 
mutual misprision. 

Voltaire said that the French had not epic heads. 
Well, the Americans have not poetic heads. It 
cannot be helped, and they are hardly to be blamed 
for it. They have a score of other good qualities, 
of which they are justly proud. But there is no use 
of their strutting about like Audrey, thanking God 
they are not poetical. The consensus of mankind 
has decided that to be really and truly poetical is a 
vastly fine thing — that it is in fact the crown and 
consummation of human fate. Our American judg- 
ments are not going to alter this verdict of the ages. 
It was Poe’s misfortune that he, the most sensitive 
and visionary of the children of genius, had to be 
dropped into the place of practicality — the domain 
of the Dollar. Many of my readers may have seen 
that experiment in physics, where a cat is placed in 
the glass receiver of an air-pump and then the air 
gradually exhausted from it. They have seen poor 
pussie run about, utter plaintive cries, try to stop 
the outlet of the chamber with its paw, and finally 
turn over to die. Something like that was Poe’s 


struggle in America. 








° Il. 

I have written so much about the various phases 
of Poe’s genius, that I am rather at a loss for a novel 
view-point. Probably I had best try to answer some 
of the objections that have been repeatedly urged 
against his work, or have recently been re-stated. 
The most important of these concerns his supposed 
lack of matter, substance, import, profundity. Now 
it seems to me that there are two ways of being pro- 
found in literature. One is the way of gnomic utter- 
ance, of maxims, of words tagged with a direct 
moral purpose; the other is the way of dramatic or 
pictorial projection of life, nature, and abstract 
imaginings. Let me go to the cognate art of paint- 
ing for an illustration. Hogarth is a great moralist ; 
he paints the plain results of vice and virtue, of 
industry and indolence. His pictures are embodi- 
ments of the ordinary maxims of prudence and 
worldly wisdom. No doubt they are impressive; no 
doubt they are useful. But turn to an artist like 
Rembrandt. He tells no story, — it is impossible to 
make out what some of his pictures signify. He 
enforces no moral, — for he paints indifferently base 
subjects and noble ones. Yet has any student or 
critic ever doubted which of these two artists had the 
profounder nature, — which of the two art products 
is best calculated to impress, ennoble, and thrill man- 
kind? Poe has little of the capability for gnomiqum, 
visdop/Thieh men like Dante, Shakespeare, and 

e possessed, but he shares with them the power 
to dilate and move our minds by totality of effect. 
Everything he wrote, down to the merest journalistic 
serap, bears the stamp of a singular and powerful 
nature. Like Rembrandt, he cannot escape his 
shadow, cannot avoid flashing forth his unearthly 
lights. Of course, as there are various grades of 
moral utterances, from the maxims of Tupper to the 
sayings of Shakespeare, so there are many kinds of 
moving or thrilling effects, suited to different orders 
of minds. Hawk’s Eye the Detective will thrill an 
errand-boy more than Poe’s “ Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” But Poe has been tested by time. Intellects 
of the highest order have testified to his power over 
them. And this power is profundity. It only 
remains to ask whether this profundity works for 
good. Alas, that is the question which besets all 
great art. Is it really well for us to have the sorrows, 
passions, vices, crimes, diseases, madnesses, and mel- 
ancholy broodings of mankind realized and visualized 
in words? The best opinion of all ages has decided 
that it is— that such literature is more tonic and for- 
tifying than visions of fools’ paradises done in rose- 
water. The poet’s intention is everything, in the use 
of such material. And in Poe’s case there is cer- 
tainly no pandering to evil — no suggestions which 
would make for impurity or wrong. He is one of 
the purest-minded writers in literature. 

A second objection to Poe is that he fails of the 
genuine sublime. He moves, his critics say, in a 
region vaulted by fogs or smoke, amid charnal- 
heuses and among grotesque monsters, and never 
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has a glimpse of the supreme things of life and 
nature. Again I would distinguish two kinds of 
sublimity. One I might call the moral sublime, and 
as examples of it I would quote the “God said, let 
there be light, and there was light” of the Script- 
ures. I would quote that passage in the Iliad where 
old Priam kneels before Achilles and kisses the 
hand red with his son’s blood, and the mighty victor 
takes “pity on his gray hair and his gray beard.” 
I would quote the scene where Dante parts with the 
immortal lovers in Hell, and says: “I wailed not, 
so I grew of stone within.” I would quote King 
Lear’s adjuration to the storm — 
“T tax you not, ye elements, with unkindness; 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children.” 

Or that other passage, where, his heart bursting in 
agony, he sighs out his last word, “ Pray you undo 
this button.” Of this kind of sublime, I am free to 
confess there is no touch or trace in Poe. But it is 
most rare anywhere. Milton hardly reaches it ; nor, 
I think, does Goethe. When I say this I do not for- 
get the high and haughty air which Milton exhibits. 
There is plenty of that in Pue, — in fact, his whole 
work is suffused with it. Nor do I forget the wild 
pathos which is in Goethe. There is a whole world 
of sorrow and regret in Poe’s poetry. But the pas- 
sages I have quoted combine the utmost significance 
with the utmost simplicity. Words disappear in the 
blaze of meaning. 

The other kind of sublime, the physical sublime, 
is common enough. It is the stuff out of which 
most of the masterpieces of literature are fashioned. 
At the risk of being tedious, I will again give in- 
stances. There is the picture in Homer of Apollo 
descending from the Olympian towers, the arrows 
rattling in the quiver on his back as he strides 
along, until, seating himself against the ships, he 
sends his shafts down, and pestilence and death and 
the blaze of funeral pyres follow their flight. There 
are the red towers of Dis flickering up through the 
gloom, the flaked rain of fire, the rosy figures of 
the messenger angels which make a little dawn in 
Hell, — these and a hundred other pictures are in 
Dante. There is the Spirit of the Cape which ap- 
pears to Vasco de Gama in Camoén’s poem. There 
is Milton’s Lucifer rising from his fate, “ Like Tene- 
riffe or Atlas unremoved.” There is his meeting 
at the gates of Hell with the awful figures of Sin 
and Death. And there is picture after picture of 
strange invention in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 
Of this kind of sublime, I say that Poe is crowded 
full. Turn to the “Manuscript Found in a Bottle” 
or the last of the “ Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym.” Consider “The Masque of the Red 
Death” or “The Fall of the House of Usher,” or 
that group of strange colloquies which preceeded and 
preluded the phantasmal imaginings of “ Eureka.” 
In all of these, Poe works with a power of inven- 
tion, a vividness of realization, not unequal to the 
great writers I have quoted. I judge that it was 
the thinness, the poverty of their ordinary themes, 








which at the last drove two of our best men, Bryant 
and Longfellow, to translating Homer and Dante. 
Poe tried, and not unsuccessfully, to rival the mas- 
ters out of his own resources. 

Il. 

Poe was in the main a tragic poet; and his 
necessary preoccupation with things of fear and 
horror gives offence. There are many who consider 
him merely a superior writer of shilling shockers. 
Well, in my judgment the shilling shocker has more 
in common with the masterpieces of literature than 
the novels of nothingness which infest the world 
to-day. The Agamemnon, Adipus, Macbeth, Lear, 
Duchess of Malfi, Bride of Lammermoor, Wuthering 
Heights, and Faust, are all shilling shockers, done by 
first-rate literary hands. Nothing in Poe exceeds — 
I doubt if anything equals — the sheer horror out 
of which those works are made. 

The judgment against Poe, however, is partly his 
own fault; for he adopted from the German writers 
on esthetics the theory that Beauty is the sole aim 
and end of art. Such a theory is destructive of the 
value of the most of his own work. Not Beauty 
alone, but Beauty and Power together, are the rulers 
of art. They are the wife and husband from whose 
union spring the flower and flame—like children of 
the imagination. And they can exist separately; 
they do not have to lean on each other. Power can 
combine with Beauty and produce the noble and 
the heroic; but it can ignore and nullify Beauty and 
bring forth the terrible, the grotesque, the comic, 
and the ugly. Poe’s gifts, in spite of his theory, 
tended in the direction of Power. Yet in his verse 
Beauty has the supremacy, though shadowed by her 
great and gloomy mate. And in a few of his prose 
pieces — “The Valley of the Many Colored Grass,” 
“The Domain of Arnheim,” “ Landor’s Cottage ”— 
he embodies Beauty by itself. These pieces deal 
with landscape ; they are imaginings of Edens with 
not enough of human presence in them to cause the 
serpent to enter. 

Poe’s lack of emotion troubles some people. He 
had no heart, they say. He had a hard fight with 
the world, and did not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, perhaps; and in the mass of his work, nar- 
rative or dramatic, a display of personal emotion 
would have been out of place. Dramatic emotion 
they have in plenty ; perhaps some of them are too 
much aquiver with nerves and sensibilities. But 
his poetry was mainly personal, — it rose out of and 
was colored by the happenings of his life. Certainly 
there is no lack of personal feeling, of admiration, 
love, sorrow, regret, in “To Helen,” “The Sleeper,” 
“ Annabel Lee,” “ For Annie,” and “The Raven.” 
But critics presume to say that these pieces are too 
poetical to be real expressions of emotion, that such 
is not the way they would phrase love or sorrow. 
Probably not. But then, beauty is the necessary 
result of the poet’s gift. It was just as easy and 
natural for Poe to make those things rich and rare 
in imagery and music as it would be for an ordinary 
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man to put his love and sorrow into commonplace 
words. The sonnet to his wife’s mother is plain 
enough, yet in tenderness and sweetness it is a 
worthy rival of Cowper’s sonnet to Mary Unwin, 
which Palgrave thought the most exquisite and 
pathetic in the language. Poe’s last letters bear out 
the contention that he was a being peculiarly swayed 
by affection and emotion. I confess I do not like 
them ; they seem to me too unrestrained, unreserved. 
Reading them is like holding a bird in one’s hand 
and feeling its heart throb. Either a man should be 
more of a stoic, or it is a desecration to print such 
things. But altogether the heartless Poe is the most 
foolish bogey of his defamers. 

Poe is one of the few masters in English litera- 
ture who have succeeded in making prose perform 
the work of poetry. The English translators of the 
Bible, and Shakespeare, did this before him; but 
hardly anybody else. The professed writers of the 
so-called prose-poetry do not do it at all. The best 
they achieve merely makes one say, “That is very 
pretty.” Poe uses none of the artifices of these 
writers, their rhythms, alliterations, accumulations 
of images. His prose is generally as simple, lucid, 
straightforward, as that of Swift or Defoe. Yet 
when we put down a tale of his, one note of music 
is ringing in our ears, one harmony of hue is gleam- 
ing in our eyes. How does he reach this result? 
Mainly, by perfect fitness of detail, by harmony, by 
tone, all directed to a final effect. With Dante and 
Shakespeare, he is one of the great tone-masters of 
literature. 

Leaving out “The Raven,” Poe got his largest 
and most potent effects in prose ; but it is of course 
in verse that he reaches his highest levels of expres- 
sion. In magic and melody he is overmatched 
among modern English poets by Coleridge, Keats, 
and Tennyson alone, and by them only in quantity, 
not in quality. Such lines as 

“To the glory that was Gteece 

And the grandeur that was Rome,” 
or, 
“No more, no more, no more 

Shall bloom the thunderblasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar,” 
or, 

“In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams,” 

these have the seal of ultimate perfection on them. 
And whole poems have this stamp. Longfellow’s 
“ Beleaguered City” is a fine poem, admirable in 
conception and adequate in execution. But when 
we turn to Poe’s “Haunted Palace” we are in a 
different region of art altogether. Every phrase, 
every cadence glows or sings with some unique or 
wonderful light or sound. “lIsrafel” has less 
sparkle and color, but it too is divinely cadenced. 
“Ulalume” is not only the most Poesque of the 
poems, but it is the germ of a vast amount of recent 


“Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.” 





Is not that the pattern which Swinburne largely 
followed? “The Raven” is Poe’s most deliberate 
attempt to do a large thing. It has story, charac- 
ters, and scene, as well as emotion and atmosphere, 
and deserves its place in popular esteem. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not very much of Poe’s poetry, — 
but then there is not much of Catullus, Collins, Gray, 
Coleridge at his best. Left to his verse alone, I 
should rank Poe somewhere amid this group— a 
fascinating master of words, melody, and emotional 
utterance, but hardly a world-power. In prose, how- 
ever, he is the supreme artist of the short story ; and 
the man who rules absolutely one of the forms of lit- 
erature has his place with the kings. 

One argument more. It is patent, though attempts 
are made to deny it, that Poe’s fame is more wide- 
spread that than of any writer of English since 
Byron. I think we may take it for granted that the 
Supreme Court of European Opinion knows some- 
thing. Europe has plenty of great poets and prose 
writers of its own ; and if it adopts and imitates Poe, 
as it does not adopt or imitate any other recent 
English or American writer, it must be because he 
has an intense and universal appeal which these 
others lack. Why, I would ask, if Poe is wanting 
in profundity, if his sole merit is form, why is ho 
operative at such great distances and in other lan- 
guages? Form is practically untranslatable. As is 
the case with the Italian poet Leopardi, it is his 
superior weight of meaning, the significance of his 
whole character and thought, which enables him to 
overrun the boundaries of his own country and 
speech. Tennyson, like that other Italian poet 
Carducci, is shut up at home. 

The wheel has come full-circle. The strange mis- 
shapen stone rejected by the builders has become the 
top of the temple. For myself, I have never doubted 
Poe’s supremacy in American literature. When I 
was a boy of seventeen or eighteen I wrote an elegy 
on him, in which, while accepting somewhat of the 
current estimate of his character, I placed his work 
where I donow. To-day I have come to believe that 
his nature was essentially as fine as his art. I think 
him a fit companion for the solemn, sweet, and wrath- 
ful Dante, whom his own city would have burned if 
it could have laid hands.on him. I think him a 
worthy comrade for Spain’s bravest, truest son, 
Miguel Cervantes, who was mocked, starved, im- 
prisoned by his countrymen during his lifetime, and 
more or less hated by them for a century after his 
death. Wherever I turn my gaze upon Poe, whether 
in his early and utter destitution in Baltimore, in his 
period of comparative peace and prosperity in Phil- 
adelphia, or in those days of desolation when he 
paced the firshadowed slopes of the Bronx or the 
starlit footpath of the Harlem bridge, I can see 
nothing but an honest, serious, noble gentleman, a 
poet haunted by higher and more vivid visions than 
any of his compeers, and capable of expressing them 
in terms of a more splendid art. 


Cuartes LEONARD Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 





“Saw as A Socra, Symptom” is the alluring 
caption under which Dr. Stanton Coit, lecturer for 
the West London Ethical Culture Society, has been 
telling America about his witty, talented, and ver- 
satile English friend. Mr. Coit admits a doubt about 
America’s attitude toward Shaw; and he displays 
some confusion of thought in his own attitude 
toward America. This comes out when, for exam- 
ple, he characterizes Mr. Roosevelt as not only 
symptomatic of to-day, like Shaw, but also symbolic 
of all America. But when Dr. Coit comes to the 
point of explaining what he thinks about Shaw and 
wants America to understand about him, he is 
admirably clear, definite, and entertaining. He 
considers Shaw’s wit the legitimate successor to 
Voltaire’s ; his prose style comparable only to Shake- 
speare’s, Bacon’s, Milton’s, and Jeremy Taylor’s; 
and his ideas “symptomatic of his own time — and 
very little more.” That is, Shaw is interesting in 
being perfectly typical of his age; but his horizon 
is very limited. He is over-occupied with the Phil- 
istinism of the English “middle class”; he has 
known too much of the seamy side of life; is too 
prone to regard his own experience as universal, 
and the world, accordingly, as stupid, silly, small- 
souled, mean-spirited, blind to ideas, indifferent to 
decency. Dr. Coit finds the whole excuse for this 
limited point of view in Shaw’s lack of educational 
advantages, and in his long and desperate struggle, 
not for recognition only, but for a bare livelihood. 
We should suspect that it is also a temperamental 
limitation, often associated with a keen wit. Dr. 
Coit naturally refuses to consider Shaw as either a 
poseur or a self-advertiser. Very much in earnest 
himself, he is assured that his friend and co-worker 
is equally in earnest ; and his argument carries con- 
viction. In fairness to Dr. Coit, it should be said 
that he has delivered a number of lectures on vari- 
ous phases of Shaw’s genius, besides thé one which, 
in inclusive fashion, sums up his contribution to the 
thought of the day. And, as Dr. Coit remarked, 
Shaw is soon coming’to America himself, and there 
will then be an excellent opportunity to compare 
him with Dr. Coit’s impression, Mr. Chesterton’s 
biography, and the famous “ Prefaces.” 

A MONUMENT OF INDUSTRY AND SCHOLARSHIP is 
a term that may be applied in no grudging way to 
the brand-new “ Webster’s International Dictionary” 
with which Messrs. G. & C. Merriam have crowned 
the long historic line of Webster’s Dictionaries 
issued by that no less historic house. In no previ- 
ous issue, however, has there been such an advance, 
such a remaking and remodelling and reconstruc- 
tion of the work, as is shown in the present colossal 
volume. It is, first of all, “new from cover to 
cover”; it is essentially “a new dictionary of the 
English language.” Its immediate predecessor, the 
“International” of twenty years ago, was a big 





dictionary, but compared with this one it seems but 
a juvenile to an adult. The statement that the 
number of words included is more than doubled 
sounds incredible, but it is true; the earlier work 
had 175,000 title-words, this one has over 400,000. 
All the earlier entries have been rigidly revised, to 
harmonize with the advance of scholarship and the 
development of the science of lexicography. The 
encyclopedic character of the work has been ex- 
tended to correspond with the marvellous extension 
of the boundaries of knowledge, so that the work is 
more than ever a “storehouse of information.” 
New words are freely introduced, as are also many 
terms which, originating in slang, have passed into 
common use. The principle laid down is that a 
dictionary is not a literary dictator, but a chronicler 
of existing usage: obviously a sound position, one 
of the results of which is that fantastic spellings 
such as are proposed by “Simplified Spelling” 
boards have no place in this vocabulary. Still 
more significant of conservative tendencies in ortho- 
graphy is the restoration of such forms as honour, 
labour, endeavour, and even favour,—a rather 
extreme reaction, we should say, from the almost 
fanatical anti-English proclivities of Noah Webster, 
which have been the source of so much of the con- 
fusion that has prevailed in our American spelling. 
As a piece of book-making, the work is one of the 
greatest achievements of American typography. The 
type is open-faced and legible, the print sharp and 
clear ; the illustrations—six thousand in number— 
are well executed and authentic. A novel feature of 
the book is the division of each page into two distinct 
portions — the lower part, about a fifth of the page, 
being used for the less important words, in smaller 
type, thus effecting a material saving of space; 
while the upper four-fifths, containing the more im- 
portant terms, is in the larger and more easily con- 
sulted print. These are but a few of the many 
excellent features of a work to which the old-time 
adjuration “Get the Best” must potently apply. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF THE MATHEMATICAL MIND 
might very excusably be of a frivolous sort, to 
counterbalance the severe application required of 
him who essays to enlarge the world’s knowledge of 
the properties of numbers. And in noteworthy 
instances this frivolity is found to prevail. The late 
Augustus de Morgan, whose mathematical works are 
still authoritative, and whose “Budget of Para- 
doxes.” will long appeal to the curious reader, is said 
to have had an insatiable appetite for novels, so that 
he would sit up half the night over a genuine 
“thriller.” It is his son, Mr. William de Morgan, 
who has, since passing his sixty-sixth birthday, been 
entertaining the English-speaking world with an 
annual essay in fiction — not being, it is true, a math- 
ematician before that, but presumably having some 
slight tincture of mathematics in his blood, since, 
besides his father, his maternal grandfather, William 
Frend, and his great-great-grandfather, James Dod- 
son (mathematical master at Christ’s Hospital and 
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author of “The Anti-Logarithmic Canon”), were 
strong in this branch of learning. Our well-known 
American novelist, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author 
of “ Passe Rose” and other good stories, was a col- 
lege teacher of mathematics ; and the ever-delightful 
romancer for children, Lewis Carroll, was likewise 
a mathematical professor and the author of severely 
abstruse mathematical works. But the man of 
science need not take shame to himself for reading 
or writing good and wholesome tales. Benjamin 
Jowett, the famous master of Balliol, once wrote in a 
letter to the daughter of John Addington Symonds : 
“There are few ways in which people can be better 
employed than in reading a good novel.” 

THE VOCABULARY OF AERIAL NAVIGATION is 
rapidly growing, but the demand for new terms is 
outstripping the supply. Awkward compounds and 
hideous hybrids are tentatively suggested and meet 
with a degree of favor; but obviously apt and con- 
veniently short new words for all these new things 
are conspicuously wanting. The poetry and charm 
of this new mode of motion will be better preserved 
by the adoption of simple untechnical terms for 
common use, than by going further afield and im- 
porting into the language a strictly scientific nomen- 
clature of Greek derivation. Why should not 
“airship” prove as acceptable and useful as “steam- 
ship”? The sky-craft of the future will, with little 
doubt, be aéroplanes, or heavier-than-air machines, 
and for the less-used gas-bags of our grandfathers 
the word “balloon” will continue to be the proper 
designation, leaving “airship” to denote the later 
models of cloud-chasers. Airships may be more 
particularly described as of the monoplane, biplane, 
or triplane type, just as we speak of single-screw, 
twin-screw, and triple-screw steamships. “ Aéro- 
drome” may be preferred to “airship racecourse,” 
and “aérodock” to “airship shed”; but in general 
the more readily inteljigible and less technical 
terms are to be preferred. Already our vocabulary 
is growing fast enough without undue multiplication 
of polysyllabic formations put together in the labo- 
ratory or the library. 

AN OCTOGENARIAN COLLEGE FRESHMAN affords 
a striking example of the perennially fresh appeal 
of literature and learning. Mrs. A. D. Winship, 
aged seventy-nine, after attending the summer school 
of the Ohio State University, is reported to have en- 
tered upon the regular college curriculum, and to 
have planned a course of study that should keep 
her pleasantly occupied until she is ninety. Pre- 
sumably she has not entered the engineering depart- 
ment, or the school of agriculture, or chosen exclus- 
ively sciences and laboratory work; it must then 
have been the undying delights of book-learning that 
attracted her. “ Learning is ever in the freshness 
of its youth, even for the old,” says A®schylus in 
the “Agamemnon.” A maxim of Publius Syrus 
affirms that “It is better to learn late than never”; 
perhaps it is, in some respects, better to learn late 








than to the foolish and impatient youngster. Many 
a gray-haired possessor of a college diploma might 
profitably and with pleasure go back to his Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, with judicious selection 
from modern additions to this bill of fare, and spend 
another quadrennium in academic seclusion, taking 
a fresh parchment (if he could pass the examina- 
tions) at the end. Happy, thrice and four times 
happy Mrs. Winship, who like Shakespeare’s Portia 
is “ happy in this, she is not yet so old but she may 
learn.” > ee 


THE LITERARY LIKINGS OF BOOK-THIEVES are not 
necessarily indicated by the titles of the books they 
steal. A purloiner of Audubon’s “ Birds of Amer- 
ica” — supposing that massive and costly work 
could be unostentatiously abstracted from some pub- 
lic or private library — need not be an enthusiastic 
ornithologist ; nor would the misappropriator of a 
Mazarine Bible be likely to be a truly religious per- 
son. The St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library reports 
some rather curious stealings among its last year’s 
book-thefts. Four were religious books, — Proud- 
foot’s “ Child’s Christ Tales,” Peabody’s “ Mornings 
in the College Chapel,” Keedy’s “Teacher's Book 
of Old Testament Heroes,” and Drummond’s “ Ad- 
dresses.” Useful arts were unceremoniously drawn 
upon to the extent of twenty-two volumes; but the 
lighter sort of fiction proved to be the favorite 
department with these light-fingered patrons of lit- 
erature, fifty-eight novels being removed without 
troubling the perhaps already overworked youcg 
person at the delivery desk. May it not be that our 
American love of short-cuts and hatred of red-tape 
are accountable for many of these unrecorded bor- 
rowings, and that many, or perhaps most, of the 
missing volumes will return as silently as they stole 
away ? 


Orrver Oris HowArD, SOLDIER, AUTHOR, AND 
EDUCATOR, whose memorable Autobiography ap- 
two years (reviewed at length in Taz 

Dru of Oct. 16, 1907), died suddenly at his home 
in Burlington, Vermont, on the 26th of October. 
“The American Havelock” and “the Christian 
soldier” were the well-deserved titles of honor be- 
stowed upon him by his comrades in the army. 
His most gallant and most effective service to the 
Union cause was rendered at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, where his resolute holding of an important 
position in the face of tremendous odds probably 
saved the day — if, indeed, any one act of bravery 
and of tactical wisdom can be said to have decided 
the issue on that occasion. As founder and presi- 
dent of Lincoln Memorial University, as a zealous 
promoter of negro education, as author of one of the 
best of our military autobiographies, as occasional 
contributor to the magazines, and as advocate of 
various charitable causes (educational, missionary, 
and in behalf of temperance), General Howard has 
made his influence felt in his day and generation, 
and he will not soon be forgotten. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A NEW WORD, or of a new 
meaning of an old word, or the gradual passage of 
a slang term from bad company into polite society, 
or of an irreproachable word from refined circles 
into base fellowship, is always interesting to those 
who believe that the elements of language are as much 
alive as the elements of the landscape. The attention 
of language-lovers and language-students has of late 
been called to a curious usage of the word “ near,” 
a term that already has proved adaptable to divers 
requirements. A “near-winner,” in the vocabulary 
of the day, of course needs no explanation ; nor does 
“ near-silk goods” nor a “ near-gold ring.” A journal 
with some pretensions to correctness in its English 
recently reported the breaking up of a meeting in a 
“near-riot.” An aspiring versifier might be called 
(by a cruel critic) a “near-poet,” and a ward politi- 
cian a “near-statesman.” A miss is as good as a 
mile, and no one would feel unduly puffed up by 
this ascription of near-greatness. Taken all in all, 
the little word “near,” in its varied uses and mean- 
ings as adjective, adverb, verb, and near-preposition, 
is an interesting and fruitful study. 

A POPULAR MISCONCEPTION relating to the mone- 
tary rewards of literary endeavor is well illustrated 
by an anecdote now passing current about Dr. Cook, 
the Arctic explorer. Report has it that having been 
eabled to by a prominent publisher to name his price 
for book and serial rights in the story of his Polar 
journey, Dr. Cook cabled back that he wanted 
$500,000. If the story is true, it shows that the 
explorer shared the popular superstition ; if not, it 
attests the subtle psychological understanding of 
the person who invented it. The average reader 
would accept the story without question and without 
considering the doctor’s demand at all exorbitant. 
How easy to write a book, and what a lot of money 
you can get for it! Thus pleasantly vague is the 
average man’s snap-shot judgment of authorship. 
By the same course of reasoning another fallacy is 
arrived at: because many successful authors have 
tried and failed at law, medicine, or business, the 
man who has not made a success of his profession 
may embark hopefully on a literary career. Liter- 
ature is sometimes lucrative ; but as a get-rich-quick 
scheme, or last resource in misfortune, it is scarcely 
to be recommended. 








FROM LITERARY LONDON. 


(Special Correspondence of Tue D1At.) 

Mr. Hall Caine has issued a pamphlet, originally 
a lecture, entitled “Why I Wrote ‘The White Pro- 
phet,’ ”— an attempt on his part, of course, to give 
an additional vogue to his novel of that name, which, 
as I have already explained, has fallen exceedingly 
flat in this country. The booksellers have been dis- 
posed to attribute its comparative failure to the fact 
that Mr. Heinemann issued it in two volumes, the 
public having become accustomed of late years to 











novels in one volume only. I think, however, there 
are other reasons for this failure, one of them being 
that the novel had had a very wide circulation in the 
pages of our most successful monthly, “The Strand 
Magazine”; and perhaps another reason is that a 
large part of the novel-reading public has got some- 
what tired of Mr. Hall Caine’s infinite propensity for 
booming himself. He is not likely to gain much by 
his pamphlet explaining why he wrote “The White 
Prophet.” If people will not read the book they 
are not likely to be interested in knowing why its 
author wrote it; and Mr. Caine’s proposition that 
booksellers should place this pamphlet in their shops, 
and push it as much as possible, is not likely to mend 
matters. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hall Caine has secured the 
alliance of the man in all England the most remote 
from his peculiar talent—- Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw has written a preface to “ The 
White Prophet,” terse, eloquent, and to the point. 
While one of Mr. Caine’s weaknesses is his redun- 
dancy of words, his singular faculty for what may 
be termed “ gush,” Mr. Shaw’s writings are char- 
acterized by a fine directness of style which one 
might have thought would have led him to find “ The 
White Prophet” an absolute offence. Why, then, is 
he so enthusiastic ? The reason is clear. Although 
Mr. Shaw is himself an artist, he has no love of art 
for art’s sake. Shelley appeals to him, not by his 
divine poetic gift, but by his passion for reform. 
Mr. Shaw is not worried in the least by Mr. Hall 
Caine’s lack of artistry, his empty rhetoric, his ver- 
bosity ; all he sees is a man who wants to reform 
the present system of ruling Egypt, and is indignant 
at certain actions of the British Government in 
connection with that rule. 

This attitude of Mr. Shaw, however, is not an 
uncommon one with smaller minds than his. For 
example, a somewhat colorless review of Mr. Caine’s 
novel appeared in “The Nation,” a London journal 
of advanced democratic sympathies. The writer of 
the review took occasion to throw in a word or two 
of condemnation of Mr. Caine’s novel as a novel, 
whereupon a correspondent wrote to denounce the 
editor for receiving too coldly so strong a manifesto 
on behalf of Egyptian nationalism. I contend that 
this writer, in common with Mr. Shaw, is thoroughly 
wrong-headed ; that a reviewer has to ask himself 
solely whether a novel is a good piece of literature, 
not whether it is a good tract. The only thing that 
can justify a tract being circulated as literature is 
success. If a million copies of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
tract on behalf of Egyptian nationalism had been sold, 
few would have dared to deny that it was literature. 
Mr. Caine, by the way, declares that he “has touched 
thousands of hearts.” I am reminded of Goethe, 


to whom someone said, “ Your business, poet, is to 
touch the feeling heart.” “Ah, those feeling hearts!” 
Goethe replied; “any blockhead can touch them!” 

Considerable interest has been excited in the sale 
to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, for four thousand dollars, 
of three of Mr. George Meredith’s manuscripts — 
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“ Diana of the Crossways,” “Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta,” and “The Amazing Marriage.” This 
certainly represents the high-water mark of material 
value set upon manuscripts of recent English writers. 
Hitherto Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling have been first favorites, at least in this 
country and among recent prose writers. Yet how 
disproportionate seems the price paid by Mr. Mor- 
gan, when one considers the emoluments of authors 
of the best quality. Many of Mr. Meredith’s books 
must have been sold outright, in his earlier years, 
for much less money. Charlotte Bronté sold “Jane 
Eyre” outright for twenty-five hundred dollars in 
even less happy days for the successful writer; and 
her publishers have been offered more than that 
amount for the original manuscript. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc is one of the clever young 
men of to-day in London. He is also a great friend 
of Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. The two may frequenily 
be seen together, sometimes in a hansom cab, where 
the portly figure of Mr. Chesterton almost crushes 
out of sight the more modest form of his companion. 
It is generally believed that Mr. Belloc was the 
primary influence in carrying Chesterton over to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Belloc comes ‘of 
a French family, although his mother was English. 
His sister, Mrs. Belloc Lownes, has written novels 
and miscellaneous works. She bears a startling 
resemblance to the grandmother, a Madame Belloc, 
whose portrait may be seen in the Galleries of the 
Louvre. Hilaire Belloc himself is a writer of marked 
talent, especially where French history is concerned. 
His books on Robespierre and Dapton have just 
been followed by one on Marie Antoinette. The 
story of that pathetic Queen has been told many 
times and by many pens, but never more brilliantly 
than in this volume. 

I write, however, of Mr. Belloc to-day, only to 
disagree with him. He has been giving an address 
on literature, and in it he suggested that the novel 
was doomed. It had had its hundred and ears 
run, and the time was fast coming when we should 
hear no more of it. I do not think novel-lovers 
need be alarmed at the prospect. I cannot foresee 
the time when people will not read novels. There 
will be all kinds of developments in the novel, but 
in one form or another it will doubtless remain 
with us. Mr. Belloc is fond of history, and perhaps 
he does not care for works of imagination; but 
while people are born with imagination it will find 
expression through the medium of poetry or through 
the medium of fiction. At present it seems that the 
public will not read poetry ; I doubt very much if 
we shall ever again renew the experience which 
gave colossal sales in succession to Walter Scott, to 
Lord Byron, and to Tennyson. A love of poetry 
may come again, but we are certain also to have a 
love of prose fiction. This last branch of art, in- 
deed, shows no decay, although Mr. Belloc appar- 
ently thinks it does. Every year produces a few 
really good novels which I imagine will be read for 
many years tocome. CLEMENT K. SHorTeR. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


POE, STEVENSON, AND BERANGER. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

In his essay “On the Enjoyment of Unpleasant 
Places,” Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that while 
sojourning at some time in his youth on a certain bare 
and rock-bound coast in the North country, he was for 
some inexplicable reason continually haunted by two 
lines from Béranger : 

“*Mon coeur est un luth suspendnu ; 
Sitét qu’on le touche, il résonne.”’ 


Professor William Lyon Phelps, in commenting on 
these lines in his excellent little volume of Stevenson’s 
Essays, makes the suggestion that Stevenson probably 
found the lines “not in the original, but in reading the 
tales of Poe.” For, as he points out, the same lines are 
used at the beginning of “The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” Professor Phelps, however, goes on to say that 
in the first of these lines as quoted by Poe “the third 
and vot the first person is used,” — that is, the line 
reads, “Son cceur est un luth suspendu.” In this he is 
correct; but he is in error when he implies that Stev- 
enson tampered with his text. For by referring to the 
poem of Béranger’s in which the lines occur — his “ Le 
Refus,” of which Professor Phelps makes no mention — 
it will be seen that the two lines occur there just as 
Stevenson quoted them, which pretty well establishes 
that Stevenson got them, not from Poe, who, as is well 
known, was often inaccurate in his quotations, but from 
Béranger himself. 

But the lines are interesting in another connection. 
The keynote of Poe’s magic lyric of the angel Israfel 
is struck in the second line of that poem, “ Whose 
heartstrings are a lute,” words that were ultimately 
incorporated also in the motto of the poem and with 
the rest erroneously accredited to the Koran. Now, 
comparison of Poe’s line with the first of the lines from 
Béranger brings out a striking resemblance between the 
two. Indeed, Poe’s line “ Whose heartstrings are a 
lute,” is not a bad translation of Béranger’s line as Poe 
subsequently misquoted it, “Son cur est un luth sus- 
pendu.” ‘The resemblance has been noticed by at least 
two of Poe’s editors, Professor James A. Harrison in 
his life of Poe (p. 156), and Professor A. G. Newconier 
in his book entitled “ Poe: Poems and Tales” (p. 300). 
But neither of these gentlemen has ventured to assert 
that there is any actual connection between the two. 
Nevertheless I make bold to suggest that Poe’s line — 
end with it the ground-idea of “ Israfel ” — was ulti- 
mately derived from Béranger’s line. The fact that 
Poe used Béranger’s lines as the motto of his “ House 
of Usher,” first published nearly ten years after “ Isra- 
fel” appeared, can hardly be held to militate against 
this view. The only difficulty in the way — and it is 
possibly an insuperable one — is that of dates. 

Poe first published “ Israfel” in 1831, in the volume 
of poems brought out soon after his dismissal from 
West Point. Béranger’s lines were also published in 
1831, if those of his editors who mention any date are 
to be relied on; besides, the poem in which they ap- 
peared has to do with an incident that occurred late in 
1830 or early in 1831: Béranger’s refusal of a pension 
offered to him by his friend, General Sébastiani, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Poe’s 1831 volume of poems 
appeared, as I have said, soon after his dismissal from 
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West Point — therefore after March 6, 1831: perhaps 
very soon after, perhaps (as Ingram holds) several 
months after. My theory is that “ Le Refus” was first 
published in January, 1831, in some Paris newspaper — 
perhaps Le Figaro —in which during the month of 
January, according to the bibliographer of Béranger, 
M. Jules Brivois, the lines “A mes amis devenus 
ministres ” (which deal with a closely related subject) 
were first published; and that Poe became acquainted 
with it toward the end of that month, or in the follow- 
ing month, in the library of the Military Academy or 
through some fellow cadet who subscribed for the Paris 
newspapers, and that he wrote his “ Israfel”’ under the 
inspiration it afforded. That the West Point cadets 
were interested in current happenings in France in 1830 


and 1831 is established by a letter from them to Gen-' 


eral Lafayette congratulating him on the victory of 
July, 1830, which was published in Le Moniteur Uni- 
versel for January 8, 1831; and that Poe shared in this 
interest in happenings on the continent is shown by a 
letter of his, of March 10, 1831, to General Thayer, 
Superintendent of the Academy, in which he expresses 
an eagerness to proceed to Paris in the hope of securing 
through Lafayette, who had been a friend of his pater- 
nal grandfather’s, an appointment in the Polish army. 
Further examination of the Paris papers of the time, 
only a few of which have been accessible to me, would 
perhaps suffice to clear up the question of dates here. 
The question of conscious indebtedness is, in the nature 
of the case, one that we can hardly hope to settle with 
any absoluteness. Kits CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
November 10, 1909. 


SPELLING REFORM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

Professor Shorey’s article on Professor Lounsbury’s 
“ English Spelling and Spelling Reform ” is what Horace 
Greeley would have called “ mighty interesting read- 
ing,” — even if one cannot apply to it another phrase of 
that plainspoken journalist and delare that it is “ signifi- 
cant of much.” Yet it has a significance of its own, 
which I beg your permission to point out. 

Most of the strenuous assailants of simplified spelling 
have seen fit wisely to shroud themselves in anonymity; 
and only three men, whose studies entitle them to be 
heard on a linguistic question, have ventured to warrant 
their opinions with their signatures. They are, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Professor Harry Thurston Peck of Columbia 
University, and Professor Paul Shorey of the University 
of Chicago. And what is significant is that they are all 
three of them specialists in the dead languages. No 
scholar in any one of the living languages has seen fit 
to join himself to these opponents of orthographic ameli- 
oration. Indeed, the Modern Language Association of 
America has formally approved of the r datic 
of the Simplified Spelling Board. And a large majority 
of the professors of English in our universities are 
heartily in sympathy with the movement to give our 
noble language a simpler spelling. 

Although Professor Shorey seems to be willing to 
sneer at Professor Lounsbury’s scholarship, I feel sure 
that he would be unwilling to misrepresent Professor 
Lounsbury’s statements. Yet it is a misrepresentation 
for Professor Shorey to suggest that Professor Louns- 
bury has confest defeat. Apparently Professor Shorey 
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overlookt those pages in which Professor Lounsbury 
exprest his unexpected satisfaction with the progress 
made by the simplified spelling movement. 
BrRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Columbia University, November 3, 1909. 


[ We are glad to print Professor Matthews’s letter, 
if for nothing else than its interesting disclosure that 
open and authentic opposition to simplified spelling 
in this country is limited to three dauntless scholastics 
— one of them on the Atlantic Seaboard, one in the 
Middle West, and one on the Pacific Coast: cer- 
tainly large fields for them to cover. Professor 
Matthews is, however, possibly mistaken in infer- 
ring, as he seemingly does, that there are no more 
of them ; mistaken also, we cannot help thinking, in 
believing that “‘a large majority of the professors of 
English in our universities are heartily in sympathy 
with the movement to give our noble language a 
simpler spelling” — if by this ample phrase he 
means that they are heartily in sympathy with the 
work and purposes ofthe Simplified Spelling Board. 
Or it may be that he is not so much mistaken as be- 
wildered. The number of educated persons who do 
not accept Simplified Spelling is hardly to be judged 
by the number of those who actively and publicly 
oppose it. People may dissent from any special cult 
— Spiritism, Faith Healing, Single Tax — without 
forming anti societies and making opposition to these 
cults one of the serious affairs of life. There are as 
yet no signs of the formation of societies endowed 
and equipped for advocating Complex Spelling, the 
absence of which seems to fill our enthusiastic Sim- 
plifiers with confidence that they possess the field. 
It is conceivable that a man may be in hearty sym- 
pathy with “orthographic amelioration,” to use 
Professor Matthews’s ingratiating phrase, and yet 
shudder at the prospect of the rude linguistic sur- 
gery by which the short-cut reformers would bring 
it about. When Lowell said that all good people 
were bound to be socialists in his meaning of the 
term, he meant that they were bound to desire social 
amelioration, not that they must embrace a specific 
radical programme and propaganda. That the mass 
of educated people do not actively oppose Spelling 
Reform by no means proves that they favor it, — 
perhaps they have not taken the matter seriously ; 
in Pater’s phrase, it has not greatly impressed 
them.—Epr. Tue D1At.] 





BOOK PUBLISHERS AND SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1at.) 

Will you permit me to express my cordial agreement 
with Professor Shorey’s views on the question of English 
spelling, as set forth in your issue of November1. Any 
attempt to bring about changes more rapidly than they 
come by the unconscious process of linguistic evolution 
ean only be a source of anarchy. I think our leading 
publishing houses have done a great service in standing 
out against the movement at a time when temporary 
excitement might easily have persuaded them that the 
tide was going that way. W. H. Jonnson. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

November 5, 1909. 
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The Hew Books. 





REMINISCENCES OF A VICE-PRESIDENT.* 


Most readers of Vice-President Stevenson’s 
volume will wish, we imagine, that he had held 
himself more strictly to his main title and given 
more fully delineated pictures of the characters 
of local or national interest with whom his long 
legal and political career has brought him into 
contact. In his constant deviations from this 
path he covers much territory already traversed 
by various other writers fairly well known to 
the general reader ; and the result is an inevi- 
table slackening of interest. The story of the 
Mormons in Illinois, the Burr-Hamilton and 
other early American duels, the foundation of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the preaching of 
Peter Cartwright, the Lincoln-Douglas debate, 
and a few other items which might be men- 
tioned, are somewhat tiresome subjects unless 
the writer has wholly new material to produce, 
through personal relation to the events in 
question or through the discovery of hitherto 
unknown sources. 

During the author’s early years of profes- 
sional life, the practice of the law in the less 
populous districts of Illinois still retained some 
of the peculiar backwoods flavor which has 
added so much interest to the story of Lincoln’s 
career. The range over which a lawyer might 
be asked to extend his activities is well illus- 
trated by a request which Mr. Stevenson, then 
twenty-two years of age, received from a client 
in adivorce case. The opposite side had secured 
a continuance to the next term of court, and 
Mr. Stevenson’s client, the plaintiff, seemed 
deeply disturbed. He asked for a confidential 
interview, during which he stated that he had 
suddenly married the defendant during a fit of 
anger toward an excellent young lady whom he 
had really loved, and for whom his old love had 
returned in full force when it was too late. He 
was duly cautioned against the impropriety of 
allowing anything of this to become known, but 
was assured that he would regain his freedom 
at the next term of court and could then take 
up the broken thread again if he so desired. 
But here came the further dismal revelation 
that another had entered the field, and unless 
he could be held in check all might be lost 
before the divorce was granted. Mr. Stevenson 








*Somerainc or Mew I Have Known. With some 
Papers of a General Nature — Political, Historical, and Retro- 
spective. By Adlai E. Stevensen. [lustrated. Chicago: 
A. C. MeClarg & Co. 





assured him that all this was beyond his prov- 
ince ; when the client suddenly hitched his chair 
up close and said: “ You are a good-looking 
young fellow, and rather a glib talker, and I'll 
give you this hundred dollars if you'll cut 
that fellow out until I get my divorce.” An 
indignant refusal brought the rejoinder, “« Why, 
I thought a lawyer would do anything for 
money.” 

Among miscellaneous anecdotes of legal prac- 
tice, Mr. Stevenson relates the retort of Curran 
to a judge who is said to have uttered the insult- 
ing taunt, “ I could put you in my pocket, sir.” 
“ If you did,” was Curran’s reply, “« you would 
have more law in your pocket than you ever had 
in your head!” The author need not have gone 
abroad, for the same kind of retort in still more 
striking form is related of Alexander H. Stephens 
in his contest for a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1843. “I could swallow him 
whole and never know the difference!” con- 
temptuously said Judge Walter T. Colquitt, who 
had been called to the stump to check the little 
Georgian’s too effective campaign. ‘ Yes, and 
if you did,” was the instantaneous retort, ‘“ there 
would be more brains in your belly than ever 
will be in your head.” We leave it to the 
literary source-monger to determine whether 
Stephens got his idea out of the simple facts of 
the situation, or from Curran, — or, as has been 
suggested, from “ Flibbertigibbet’’ in Kenil- 
worth : “* Why, thou little Hop-the-gutter, thou 
art as sharp as vinegar this afternoon! But tell 
me, how didst thou come off with yonder jolter- 
headed giant whom I left thee with? I was 
afraid he would have stripped thy clothes and 
so swallowed thee, as men peel and eat « roasted 
chestnut.” “ Had he done so,” was the retort, 
“he would have had more brains in his guts 
than ever he had in his noddle.” 

As a judge of men, Mr. Stevenson is over- 
charitable. There is scarcely a word of serious 
personal criticism of any contemporary, and we 
find very kindly mention of some whose stand- 
ing at the bar of public opinion has been seri- 
ously shaken. He puts himself down unreserv- 
edly in favor of William J. Bryan as the great- 
est living orator and the most gifted man he has 
ever known. If it be a prerequisite of really 
great oratory to carry conviction, one might 
readily challenge this estimate. It is almost ex- 
clusively by his oratory that Bryan is known to 
his fellow countrymen, and in three great tests 
they have overwhelmingly rejected his advice. 
One can but recall the emphatic assertion of 
Quintilian, “ No one pleads worse than the orator 
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who himself pleases while his case displeases. 
For the source of the pleasure is necessarily aside 
from the case.” If “the greatest living orator ” 
is one who so signally lacks the power to con- 
vince, then Mr. Stevenson has indeed done well 
to head his chapter “« The Lost Art of Oratory.” 
His tribute to Cleveland, with whom he was 
associated first as Assistant Postmaster-General 
and later as Vice President, is strong and sin- 
cere. ‘“* Noincumbent of the Presidency was ever 
less of a time-server than Cleveland. Expediency 
was a word scarcely known to his vocabulary. 
Recognizing alike the dignity and responsibility 
of the great office, he was in the highest degree 
self-reliant. None the less he at all times availed 
himself of the wise counsel of his official advisers. 
In matters falling within their especial province, 
their determination was, except in rare instances, 
conclusive. In no sense was his mind closed 
against the timely counsel of his friends. Far 
from being opinionated, in the offensive sense of 
the word, the ultimate determination, however, 
was after having taken counsel of himself.” As 
a guest at his home for some days during the 
campaign of 1892, the author mentions espe- 
cially his quality as a tender and considerate 
husband, a kind and affectionate father. «“ It 
has never been my good fortune to cross the 
threshold of a more delightful home.”” And yet 
men with good memories can recall the fact that 
twenty-one years ago political malice stooped 
low enough to try to turn a presidential election 
by circulating all over the country, through 
underground channels, the assertion that Presi- 
dent Cleveland was making his home wretched 
by drunkenness and personal cruelty ! 

It would be easy to fill several pages of THE 
Dia with the humorous incidents: which the 
author has collected for his readers; but we 
shall close with a story concerning Thaddeus 
Stevens, told by Mr. Stevenson on the authority 
of James G. Blaine, who related it to him one 
day when passing a certain house on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, known as a high-toned gambling 
establishment. Blaine was passing the house 
during his first term in Congress, when Stevens 
emerged from its doors and greeted him. Just 
then a negro preacher stepped up and asked 
Mr. Stevens for a contribution toward a new 
church. Taking a roll of money from his vest 
pocket, he handed a fifty-dollar bill to the 
preacher, and turning to Mr. Blaine solemnly 
observed, 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform !” 


W. H. Jonnson. 








THE RELIGIONS AND MORALS OF THE 
WORLD.* 





Dr. Hastings has won well merited fame as 
a dictionary maker. He plans wisely, marshals 
his forces well, holds himself modestly in the 
background, preserves a juste milieu, and 

pleases his public. His “ Dictionary of the 
Bible ” (1898-1904) appealed very strongly 
to a large class of modern theologians. It was 
learned, lucid, cautiously critical, and moder- 
ately conservative. While its contributors occu- 
pied very much the same position on Old 
Testament subjects as the scholars who wrote 
for Professor Cheyne’s “Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
they did not carry the same methods of critical 
investigation quite as unhesitatingly and regard- 
less of results into the New Testament. This 
corresponded in temper and attitude with the 
prevailing mood in large sections of the church. 
The “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” 
a notable work which followed in 1906-1907, 
strengthened the favorable impression. It 
showed the same skill in handling the material, 
and the same ample erudition, while it pre- 
sented the founder of Christianity neither quite 
as a mere man and a prophet of his people, 
subject to the common conditions of human life, 
nor altogether as the incarnate god of ecclesi- 
astical dogma. The one-volume “ Dictionary 
of the Bible” (1908) gave further evidence of 
the great ability in this field possessed by the 
editor of “ The Expository Times.” 

The most original and ambitious enterprise, 
however, that Dr. Hastings has yet undertaken 
is the “« Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” 
of which the first volume now lies before us. 
It will comprise from ten to twelve huge vol- 
umes of about ten thousand pages. According 
to editorial announcement, it will contain arti- 
cles “on every religious belief or custom, on 
every philosophical idea, and every moral prac- 
tice,” and also on “ such persons and places as 
are famous in the history of religion and mor- 
als.” It will “ embrace the whole range of the- 
ology and philosophy, together with the relevant 
portions of anthropology, mythology, folk-lore, 
biology, psychology, economics, and sociology.” 
Acknowledgments are made to half a hundred 
scholars for their assistance as counsellors. 
Over two hundred appear as authors of articles 
in this volume. Among them are such men as 
Achelis, Bousset, Geffcken, Jacobi, Jeremias, 

* EncycLtorpzp1A oF RELIGION AND Eruics. Edited by 


James Hastings, M.A.,D.D. Volume I., A-Art. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Lidzbarski, Littmann, Niéldeke, Strack, and | 
Strzygowski, of Germany; De Groot of Holland; | 


De Wulf of Belgium ; Séderblom of Sweden ; 
Bonet-Maury, Carra de Vaux, D’Alviella, and 


Cumont, of France. Barton, Fairbanks, Jack- | 


son, Jastrow, Gray, Macdonald, McGiffert, 
Patton, and Prince, and the philosophers Bald- 
win, Creighton, and Wenley, are some of the 
American contributors. Great Britain, how- 
ever, furnishes the most of them, and they are 
mainly specialists of distinction. Hundreds of 
others will, of course, contribute to the suc- 
ceeding volumes. Surely, everything has been 
done to make this a great encyclopedia. 

In reading through the three hundred and 
more articles included in this volume, the re- 
viewer has indeed been unable to suppress a 
query whether, in spite of the abundance of 
well-digested information and mature reflection 
offered here, it was really expedient to give so 
large a scope to the work. We were greatly in 
need of an encyclopedia of religion. The vast 
material brought together, in recent years, by 
the comparative study of religious phenomena, 
was nowhere available to the general public. 
Even good text-books failed to include Chris- 


therefore necessarily gave a one-sided and 
wrong idea of the religious development. Pos- 
sibly it would have been a service of more 
immediate value, and more general usefulness, 
if Dr. Hastings had confined himself to a pre- 
sentation, within narrower limits but in a com- 
petent manner and in a proper spirit, of the 
varied expressions of man’s religious life. He 


would have found it, even so, sufficiently diffi- | 


cult to give an article on “every religious 
belief or custom.” 

There can be no question, however, that by 
including ethics and philosophy, geography and 


history, biology and economics, Dr. Hastings | 


has been able to place religion in its natural 
setting, as it were, and to make it more intelli- 
gible as an expression of man’s life. This 
extension of the scope also justified him in call- 
ing to his assistance experts in various sciences 


and independent thinkers whose statements have | 
not passed through the alembic of the theological | 


mind. 


In religion, ideas, customs, and institutions | 
are important, but the personal element counts | 


for most. On the one hand, divine personalities 
— gods, heroes, angels — challenge the religious 
interest; on the other, human personalities, 
prophets, priests, and saints. Such an ency- 
clopedia as this should be rich in religious 


biography. Every important god should appear 

under his own name. That is not done here. 

One often has to hunt him up in articles deal- 
_ ing with all sorts of things besides theology. If 
he is discussed at length somewhere, his name 
| should appear in its proper place, with an exact 
_ cross-reference. There seem to be nineteen 
| biographical articles. There are three Jews, 

Abravanel, Acosta, and Akiba; two Arabs, Al 
| Jilani, and Abd al Razzak ; one Persian, Arda- 
shir ; classical antiquity supplies six, A’schylus, 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, Alexander the 
| Great, Anaxagoras, Apollonius of Tyana, and 
Aristotle ; India two, Ananda and Akbar ; and 
the Christian church five, Abélard, Adelard, 
Ambrose, Anselm, and Aquinas. Amyraut, 
Arius, and Arminius should have had separate 
biographies, and many others discussed inciden- 
tally ought to have been given special articles. 
In the well-written article on Apollonius of 
Tyana, Mr. Canney might have made more of 
the knowledge of India which Damis unmistak- 
ably displays. When a man is known as Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos, readers naturally like to 
know where that place was. They should have 


| been told to look up Inebole on the Black Sea. 
tianity among the religions of the world, and | 


The article on Abyssinia, by Littman, derives 
special freshness and value from the author’s 
recent expedition to this country. In reference 
to the Falashas, a view differing from his is 
taken by MacCulloch (article Agaos), who 
denies that they are Jews by descent, and re- 
gards them as proselytes before the introduction 
of Christianity. It is not safe to operate with 
the Pelasgians as Keane does (Aborigines, 
Africa.) Eduard Meyer has shown that they 
were probably only the pre-Hellenic inhabitants 
of Thessaly. Gray rightly concludes that the 





| Achemenians were Mazda-yasnians, not Zo- 


roastrians. He might have mentioned that the 
very fact of their being buried in tombs is suffi- 
cient to prove this. Smerdis and Arses should 
not have been left out of the list. History 
eares for facts, not for fictions of legitimacy. 
The theory adopted by Keane (Africa), that 
the Hamito-Semitic stock originated in Africa, 
is of all the most plausible. Paton’s article on 
Ammi is a model of its kind, and that on Am- 
monites excellent ; only, there is no evidence 
that “ when the rite of child sacrifice was prac- 
ticed in Israel, it was always in the name of 
the Melek” rather than in the name of Yahwe, 
| nor that Milcom actually demanded such sacri- 
| fices. Noéldeke treats with his usual mastery 
the religion of the Arabs immediately before 
Muhammad. 
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In the judgment of Mills, the Ahunaver is a 
hundred years younger than the Gathas; but 
he does not intimate his present view as to their 
date. .Yasna XIX. is not the origin of the 
Philonian Logos, and may be Sasanian. Sdéder- 
blom, in his careful article on the Ages of the 
World (Zoroastrian), thinks that the Mazday- 
asnian tradition which places Zarathushtra in 
the seventh century can scarcely have put him 
many centuries too late. No key has yet been 
found to the chronology of the Avesta. The 
article on Avgean Religion, by Hogarth, is 
written with sufficient knowledge and fine in- 
sight ; and it is well illustrated. There should 
be such pictorial representatiqns of the gods 
wherever extant monuments supply them. 

The treatment of such movements as Adop- 
tianism, Apollinarianism, Amyraldism, and 
Anabaptism is characterized by objectivity and 
fairness. Mr. Glothlin does not seem to be 
acquainted with the remarkable development of 
the Anabaptist churches in Italy, as shown in 
the published archives of the Inquisition ; nor 
does he do justice to Denck. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that Dr. Hastings may see fit to 
devote a special article to this man of genius 
whose opinions were as far in advance of his 
age as his character shone by contrast with some 
of his better-known contemporaries. MceGiffert 
gives a careful summary of the tendencies of 
life in the Apostolic Age. This age he closes 
with the end of the first century. To the present 
writer he seems to crowd the reign of Domitian 
with literary productions that clearly belong to 
the second century. The article on Apologetics 
is itself a curious example of this jeu d’ esprit, 
and another interesting specimen of the same 
kind is the article on Apostolic Succession. 

It is a characteristic of this encyclopedia 
that certain topics are treated from different 
points of view by different writers, or that the 
various phases are assigned to different men. 
Many hands have been at work on such articles 
as those on Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the 
World, Ancestor-Worship, Anointing, Archi- 
tecture, and Art. Special mention should be 
made of the important articles on Mithraic art 
by Cumont, Muhammadan art by Strzygowski, 
Persian art by Jackson, and Christian art by 
Brown. There are a few fine illustrations of 
Christian, Egyptian, and Muhammadan art at 
the end of the volume. One wishes there had 
been more. 

The editorial work deserves the highest 
praise. Disturbing errors are rare. Houtsma’s 
Enzyklopedie des Islam should not be quoted 





“ Moh. Encye.” (p. 14). In articles on Mu- 
hammadan subjects, the dates of the Christian 
era should always be given. There is no reason 
why the reader should be obliged to reduce 
dates from one era to another. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
Cornell University. 








A MUSICAL WIZARD OF THE NORTH.* 


We hear a great deal about nationalism in 
music. The Italian melody has played a signifi- 
cant part in the development of the art; the 
German contrapuntal harmony has shown itself 
to be an investiture for a deeper and larger 
view of life; and now the Russian and the 
Hungarian have made dazzling additions to our 
musical resources. Nor have we by any means 
reached the end. From the rugged North 
comes a contribution well calculated to arouse 
our curiosity and lead us on to admiration. 

Yet it seems easy to make altogether too much 
of nationality. After all, it is hardly the most 
important fact in Wagner’s life that he was 
born a Teuton, or in Tchaikovsky’s that he was 
born a Slav. So also we consider too curiously 
about genealogies. A great man is truly his 
own ancestor ; he creates his own environment ; 
he finds his followers ; he is the founder of his 
race and fortune. It would seem that too much 
stress has been placed upon local color, so called, 
and the peculiarities indigenous to native music 
everywhere. The composers have made use of 
folk songs and folk dances, but they have not 
allowed themselves to be fettered by the limita- 
tions inevitably belonging to these. No art has 
been more universal than music. The most 
characteristically national writers have used sub- 
jects that had arisen in lands other than theirs. 
When Schumann and Tchaikovsky each gave 
Byron’s “« Manfred ” a musical setting, perhaps 
a nobler artistic product than the original, local 
color receded into the distance; and Wagner, 
certainly as national as any composer, used 
Norse material in his epoch-making work rather 
than the home-bred version of the great story. 

The national song is really music in the im- 
mature and immediate stage. It springs from 
the life of the people in its youth. It is the 
first natural expression of emotion, and there- 
fore has all the characteristic elements of race 
and locality. It has the charm and suggestive- 
ness that belong to a limited experience which 
has its realizations before it, which is full of 


*Grirc AND His Music. By Henry T. Finck. New 
York: The John Lane Co. 
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fears and expectations, and which gives an im- 
aginative hue to the sober facts of the daily 
round. It reflects the skies and the landscape 
that gave it birth; it has the narrowness and 
the intensity and the superstition of the youth- 
ful and developing consciousness. A reflection 
upon its own processes follows, and this reflec- 
tion means both a loss and a gain. The naive 
melodiousness, the spontaneous reproduction of 
story or feeling, vanishes as if it would never 
return. The processes of the art grow multi- 
form and complex ; they are curious and inge- 
nious structures; but the fresh charm is there 
no longer. The age of elaborate contrapuntal 
combinations has set in, and the musical edifices 
reared are such that it seems impossible ever to 
surpass them. The whole movement, however, 
leads up to a return of the melodiousness that 
characterized the first stage ; the difference now 
is that the command of the resources of the art 
accompanies the creation of the song. The local 
color and the nationalism are made subservient 
to a larger and a deeper purpose; absolute 
music becomes a genuine expression of life’s 
universal experiences, and takes its place with 
the other arts that have told the great world- 
story to mankind in ways that allure and 
enchant. 

Not all nations have been so gifted as to be 
able to present the faith and aspiration of the 
race in music. The Anglo-Saxon, for some 
reason not here to be inquired into, has appar- 
ently been debarred from this accomplishment. 
The Scandinavian has stepped upon the stage 
later than the others, but he seems to be mak 
ing good his claim toa place. Gade, Svendoen, 
Sinding, Nordraak, Kjerulf, and above all Ed- 
vard Hagerup Grieg, have entered the charmed 
cirele, and are altogether likely to stay there, 
established citizens of the realm. 

Edvard Hagerup Grieg was born at Bergen 
in Norway, on the 15th of June, 1843. His 
family was of importance ; his maternal grand- 
father had been mayor of the city. His father 
was the English consul in Bergen, and on the 
paternal side the family were of Scottish ante- 
cedents, a certain Alexander Greig of Aberdeen 
having left his country for Norway during 
the troublous times of the Stuart Pretender. 
The mother was an accomplished musician, who 
had studied in England and Germany. The 
son remembered particularly her fine perform- 
ance of a Beethoven fantasy with orchestra, at 
a concert in his native city. This mother de- 
termined that her son should be musical, and 
she succeeded beyond her most ardent expecta- 





tions. The young student showed remarkable 
attainment, and when he was twelve years of 
age he brought to school a manuscript with the 
superscription, “‘ Variations on a German Mel- 
ody for the Piano, by Edvard Grieg, Opus 1.” 
The teacher, however, with pedagogical astute- 
ness perhaps teo common, seemed to take a sin- 
gular offense at such use of the boy’s energies. 

At this time the ideas of the youth were not 
definitely turned in the direction of music, but 
he intended to become a minister of the gospel, 
a herald of the truth as he considered it. The 
decisive moment, however, was at hand. One 
day, when Edvard was about fifteen years old, 
the famous violinist, Ole Bull, made a visit to 
the Griegs. He heard the boy play, looked over 
his writings, and on his persuasion it was decided 
to send Edvard to the Conservatory at Leipsic. 
He had the thorough and systematic instruction 
of Richter, of Hauptman, of Reinicke ; but his 
thoughts and imaginings went out toward the 
romanticism of Chopin and Schumann, who 
remained throughout his life strong inspirations 
in his work. He also had help from Moscheles, 
who gave him great encouragement. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was a fellow-student, and the young 
Norwegian found it necessary to toil long and 
diligently to keep the pace set by his confreres. 

He continued under the influence of Ole Bull, 
and formed a friendship with Richard Nordraak, 
a Norwegian composer, with decided national- 
istic tendencies, who died at the early age of 
twenty-four. He had also made the acquaint- 
ance of Kjerulf, whose songs have the Norse 
accent and flavor. Together these men were 
agreed in giving to their music the form and 
substance which belonged to the picturesque 
peninsula giving them birth. In 1867 Grieg 
married his cousin, Nina Hagerup, and gave con- 
certs with his wife in Christiania, his residence 
for about eight years. The so-called national 
movement in music, however, soon lost the 
interest attending its beginning, and Grieg 
found himself in a war with jealousies and medi- 
ocrities. He gained the adhesion of his coun- 
try’s great men ; Bjérnson and Ibsen recognized 
in him a kindred spirit. He early attracted the 
attention of Liszt. In December, 1868, the 
famous player wrote him : 

“It gives me great pleasure to tell you of the sincere 
enjoyment I derived from a perusal of your sonata 
(Opus 8). It bears witness to a strong talent for com- 
position, a talent that is reflective, inventive, provided 
with excellent material, and which needs only to follow 
its national inclinations to rise to a high rank. I com- 
fort myself with the belief that you will find in your 
country the success and encouragement you deserve; 
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nor will you miss them elsewhere; and if you visit 
Germany this winter I invite you cordially to spend 
some time at Weimar that we may become acquainted.” 
The praise from Liszt was entirely spontaneous, 
the statement that Grieg had sent to the virtuoso 
some of his compositions being incorrect. After- 
wards, while Grieg was in Rome, the composers 
met; and in a letter home the Norwegian 
dreamer has this to say : 

“TI had fortunately just received the manuscript of 
my pianoforte concerto from Leipsic, and took it with 
me. Besides myself, there were present Winding, 
Sgambati, and a German Lisztite, whose name I do not 
know, but who goes so far in the aping of his idol that 
he even wears the gown of an abbe; add to these a 
Chevalier de Concilium, and some young ladies of the 
kind that would like to eat Liszt, skin, hair, and all; 
their admiration is simply comical. . . . Winding and 
I were very anxious to see if he would really play my 
concerto at sight. I, for my part, considered it impos- 
sible; not so Liszt. «Will you play ?’ he asked, and I 
made haste to reply, ‘ No, I cannot.’ (You know I have 
never practiced it.) Then Liszt took the manuscript, 
went to the piano, and said to the assembled guests, with 
his characterietic smile, ‘ Very well, then, I will show 
you also that I cannot.’ With that he began. I admit 
that he took the first part of the concerto too fast, and 
the beginning consequently sounded helter-skelter; but 
later on, when I had a chance to indicate the tempo, he 
played as only he can play. . . . In conclusion, he 
handed me the manuscript, and said, in a peculiarly 
cordial tone, ‘ Keep steadily on; you have the capability, 
and — do not let them intimidate you.’ ” 

This last admonition Grieg took greatly to 
heart. It encouraged him to pursue the unusual 
tenor of his way ; it led him to make more of the 
peculiar spirit of his country’s music ; it gave 
him confidence in the artistic creed which he had 
now clearly formulated, and which became his 
guide during the remainder of his life. He used 
the abundant material of folk-music furnished 
by Norway, as other great composers had done 
before him with folk-music of their lands. He 
took the many peasant songs and dances and 
glorified them. He used them for the delinea- 
tion of national life and traits. As Coleridge 
made a new thing out of the ballads of England 
in his “ Ancient Mariner,” so Grieg made bal- 
lads and orchestral pieces of remarkable merit 
and novelty out of the peasant melodies of Nor- 
way. His work, of course, was not confined to 
such efforts. He was a free musician of the 
modern type, and his best music belongs to no 
time or country. He lived in the great era of 
Norway’s literary activity; he numbered the 
first men of his time among his friends. He 
has set to music the weird and extraordinary 
. story put forth in Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,” and he 
began the setting of “Olaf Trygvason” by 
Bjornson, perhaps the noblest subject which 





Norway’s history affords. Olaf Trygvason Car- 
lyle declares to be “ still a shining figure for us, 
the wildly beautifullest man in body and soul 
that one has ever heard of in the North.” 

Grieg has left compositions of every kind, but 
like his masters, Chopin and Schmann, his power 
is essentially lyric, and his piano pieces, his 
chamber music, and his songs embody the hopes, 
the moods, the aspirations of his time and people 
in exquisite and permanent forms. Norway’s 
scenery, her history, her home life, her intense 
absorption in the questions and dreams of the 
modern epoch, are reflected in his music. He 
had the audacities characteristic of his nation 
and period ; but his was a sane and steadfast 
mind, and his work in consequence is uplifting 
and wholesome. 

He spent the greater part of his life in his 
native town or its neighborhood. He won the 
appreciation of his contemporaries ; the German 
Emperor with his usual cordiality did him honor ; 
he conducted his music in other countries be- 
sides hisown. He was, unfortunately, an inva- 
lid, and his accomplishment is therefore less 
than it might have been; although it may, 
through these apparent misfortunes, have gained 
in refinement and sympathy. When the good 
fight was ended, he received generously the 
recognition that belongs to one who has done 
valiant service and added to the joy and eleva- 
tion of his fellow men. 

The present edition of Mr. Henry T. Finck’s 
book on “Grieg and his Music” is almost a 
new work. It presents much additional mate- 
rial. It contains a number of letters from the 
composer to the author. It is an enthusiastic 
discussion of Grieg’s place among musicians ; 
it is written in the writer’s entertaining man- 
ner ; it is thorough and conscientious. We may 
not agree with Mr. Finck in all the claims he 
makes for his hero, but his arguments are cal- 
culated to convince. He makes one statement 
which we cannot help quoting : 

«Tf I am to be called uncritical because of my 
abounding enthusiasm for the best products of Grieg’s 
genius, uncritical let me be called. The older I get the 
more I become convinced that the atoaet ‘ critical ’ 
faculty of our times is a mental dis ies of 
phylloxera threatening the best works of rok im Let 
us enjoy the fresh grapes from which the harmless wine 
of musical intoxication is made, leaving the raisins to 
the analysis and the critical commentators. Grieg’s 
music is as fresh and inspiriting as on the day when it 
was composed; most of it is music of the future.” 





Mr. Finck evidently believes in the apprecia- 
tion as distinguished from the criticism ; and 
in this we think he is right. He has given the 
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earnest and devoted life of Grieg with true 
regard and understanding ; he furnishes a re- 
view of the works which is authoritative ; and 
has made an illuminating and enjoyable book. 
The publishers have done their part well, both 
in letter-press and illustrations. 

Louis James BLock. 








MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 





The connection of the two systems incorpor- 
ated in the title of Mr. Podmore’s book, “* Mes- 
merism and Christian Science,” is justified in 
the sub-title,“« A Short History of Mental Heal- 
ing’’; and it is as an admirable historical con- 
tribution that the work will find its place. In 
deed, the account of the life of Mesmer and of 
the further vicissitudes of his system maintains 
so admirable a perspective that it may well be 
regarded as the most reliable accessible history 
of the subject. It is a curious aspect of Mes- 
mer’s own view of the phenomena which he so 
inadvertently aroused, that the very details 
which he ignored, and which in turn were set 
aside by several of the examining commissions 
(for whom “ imagination” was ‘an adequate 
explanation for the whole range of their obser- 
vations,) are the very ones which proved histori- 
eally influential and scientifically significant. 
In the first place, the discovery that the subjects 
upon whom Mesmer exercised his “ magnetic ” 
influence were really in an abnormal mental 
state, fell to one of his successors; and then, 
when a rational interpretation seemed inevitable, 
the development of affairs was distorted by the 
discovery that the “somnambules”’ (as they 
were then termed) had supersensitive powers, 
could read their own and others’ physiologies, 
and by this method practise a new variety of 
mental healing. 

Here too lies the bond of connection between 
the “‘ mesmerists ” and the “ spiritualists ’’; for 
the “sensitives” of the former became the 
** mediums ”’ of the latter, while the doctrine of 
a magnetic fluid or radiation was once more 
revived in the theories of Reichenbach. The 
spiritualistic interest soon absorbed the thera- 
peutic ; and the demonstration of occult and 
transcendent powers seemed alone adequate to 
prove either the reality of the hypnotic state or 
the truth of the theories to which the observa- 
tions gave rise. With the reinstatement of the 
hypnotic phenomena on a rational basis, hypnotic 


*A Snort History or Mentat Heauixe. By Frank 
Podmore. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 








suggestions were again utilized for curative pur- 
poses ; and in this practice the demonstration of 
the dominant importance of suggestion became 
the central and the most valuable result. With 
this recognition, ‘‘ mental healing’ as a psycho- 
logical procedure was justified alike in theory 
and practice ; and with the growth of experience, 
the large rd/e' of suggestive measures as applied 
to normal individuals in the normal state was 
overwhelmingly established. 

The last stage in the development was to 
formulate these principles, and, as it happened, 
to give them a pronounced religious setting. 
With this movement once inaugurated, the trend 
of its development proved to be largely deter- 
mined by the personality and the methods of its 
leader, Mrs. Eddy. The peculiarities of her be- 
lief and the astounding scope of her influence do 
not loom as large in the critical historian’s per- 
spective as they did in the actual unfoldment of 
the spectacular drama which we of this genera- 
tion have had the privilege of witnessing. It is 
curious that among these notions is a violent 
antipathy to “‘ animal magnetism,” which Mrs. 
Eddy regards as the incarnation of as much of 
evil as her system permits her to recognize. Yet 
throughout this story, with its many ramifica- 
tions, the demonstration of the actual cures 
effected remains the positive support of each 
theory in turn ; so that Mr. Podmore is justified 
in holding together the diverse strands of his his- 
tory by the common interest in mental healing. 

Mr. Podmore is already favorably known as 
the historian of modern spiritualism and as the 
author of several works bearing upon psychical 
research. Though he is inclined to admit the 
possibility (if not the actual demonstration) of 
supersensuous forms of psychical manifestation, 
he is both cautious and eritical in his admis- 
sions, and with a few exceptions — which, how- 
ever, are to be regretted — he does not allow 
his personal view to detract from the objective 
presentation of his material. 

JOSEPH JASTROW. 








“A STILL, STRONG MAN.”* 





One of the striking contrasts of our political 
history is that between Grover Cleveland as he 
appeared in 1884, — especially to the Republi- 
cans, brought up in fear of the very thought of 
Democratic rule in national affairs, — and the 
Grover Cleveland portrayed in Mr. Parker’s 
“ Recollections.” The writer well remembers 


* Recollections of Grover Cleveland. By George F. Parker. 
Illustrated. New York: The Century Co. 
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how, though he had been nurtured on “ The 
Nation,” and had no fear of independent voting, 
and determined as he was not to vote for Blaine, 
he could yet not bring himself to vote for the ob- 
scure man against whom scandalous charges had 
been brought, and who seemed to have little to 
recommend him to the confidence of the country 
for the supreme gift of the people. Good men 
trembled when the returns came in, showing that 
Cleveland had been elected, fearing that the un- 
skilled pilot would run the ship on the rocks, 
that the results of the Civil War would be lost. 

These fears seem childish, now that we have 
come to know that masterful pilot, his sturdy 
patriotism, his lofty ideals, his steadiness in 
action, his great ability ; but they were very real 
then. One of the greatest of Grover Cleveland’s 
many services to the country was his clearing 
away forever of the conviction, held by number- 
less conscientious Republicans, that the Demo- 
crats would not be loyal to the settlement of the 
great struggle between the North and the South, 
that they could not be trusted with the control 
of the government. When his administration 
had manifested its fine temper, that bogey was 
destroyed, and the two parties could meet on 
equal terms as contestants for power. 

Mr. Parker’s book is not intended as a formal 
biography, but it answers every purpose of a 
biography from the political side, and it presents 
the real Grover Cleveland with great skill. The 
author was thrown into close relations with 
President Cleveland during his first administra- 
tion, and was depended on by him until his death 
as adviser, as the medium for communicating 
with the public, as energetic and skilful in doing 
what Mr. Cleveland himself could not do in gain- 
ing newspaper codperation and support for the 
government. He thus held Mr. Cleveland’s con- 


‘fidence for the rest of his life, and from the 


intimacy thus maintained he is able to show us 
the real man as perhaps no other living person 
could. 

The early history of Mr. Cleveland is given 
briefly but sufficiently. His struggles were 
those of many a poor clergyman’s son, the one 
disappointment having been his inability to 
secure a college education on account of the 
burden resting upon him of supporting his 
mother and sisters. The same cause kept him 
from enlisting in the army; his two brothers 
went as soldiers, and he burdened himself with 
debt for many years to furnish a substitute for 
himself. His rise to public confidence and pro- 
fessional success in Buffalo, and his phenomenal 
victory in New York as candidate for the gov- 





ernorship, though almost unknown to the people 
of the State, are described with sufficient fulness. 

President Cleveland never, when in active 
political life, quite gained popularity with the 
people. He was very reserved, very much op- 
posed to any line of conduct that might look as 
if he were trying to gain popular favor, too 
sturdily independent to bend to popular demands, 
too sensitive in political and personal honor to 
use office or influence to advance his own inter- 
ests or those of his friends. Many instances of 
this are given, from which we select a charac- 
teristic one. 

“One day during the last winter of his life, when in 

one of his reminiscent moods, he surprised me by saying, 
‘ Parker, it has always been said that it was something 
of a drawback to a man, if he wanted anything, to have 
been one of my friends; and I guess that in some respects 
this judgment -was about right.’ Continuing, he ex- 
plained: ‘I simply could not bring myself to the point 
of using the public service, or of being open to the charge 
of using it, for personal ends. It would, however, be 
unjust to accuse me of discriminating against my friends, 
as my record shows; but I would rather, a thousand 
times, go to my grave with the reputation I have gained 
in this respect than to have had anybody say with truth 
that I had used official patronage for the payment of 
private debts.” 
Differing in feeling and practice from some men 
of high position, he insisted that his parlor and 
his table were his own, and declined to use them 
for furthering political plans or interests. 

That Mr. Cleveland possessed personal qual- 
ities which endeared him to all who were brought 
into friendly contact with him, comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to those who knew only of 
his rugged honesty and his violent controversies 
with Congress and with many of the leaders of 
his party. Probably no other president has 
ever bound so closely to himself the men whom 
he chose as members of his cabinet. Every 
man of them remained his intimate personal 
friend until death. There seems to have been 
a charm in his simple manhood and his sym- 
pathetic nature that won all who came within 
the circle of personal relations with him. And 
as different as was the man Cleveland from the 
austere self-contained President, so different 
was the ponderous literary style of his public 
documents from his playful and self-revealing 
letters to his friends. 

Among the portions of the book most valu- 
able to the student of history is that which 
gives the inside story of the activities of Cleve- 
land’s friends to make him the candidate of his 
party in 1892. Rarely are the details of any 
important campaign given as frankly as these 
are given by Mr. Parker; and rarely is there 
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a campaign in which there is so little for the 
most high-minded to be ashamed of. The whole 
management was highly creditable to Mr. 
Cleveland and to his friends, and is very inter- 
esting as a revelation of character as well as of 
the methods of political campaigning. Equally 
interesting is the story of Mr. Cleveland’s 
selection of his cabinet officers and leading offi- 
cials ; of the famous Venezuela message which 
came so dangerously near involving us in a 
war with England, and is regarded by many 
of Cleveland’s admirers as his greatest official 
mistake ; of his attitude towards those in his 
own party who were pursuing the false gods of 
free silver and populism. All is told in a 
straightforward way that carries conviction. 
Much as Grover Cleveland has come to be ad- 
mired as one of our best presidents, this book 
will increase admiration for him both as presi- 


dent and as man. Cartes H. Cooper. 








RECENT FICTION.* 





Mr. De Morgan’s new novel (his fourth) is en- 
titled “It Never Can Happen Again,” which gives 
an easy cue to the reviewer. He has only to say 
“ Let us hope that it can,” or “ See that it does n’t,” 
according as his opinion is favorable or unfavorable, 
and there is a whole judgment in a nutshell. For 
our own part, we should unhesitatingly employ the 
former phrase, as a feeble expression of gratitude 
for these seven hundred pages of ingenious inven- 
tion, stamped with the truly creative mark as far as 
character is concerned, replete with the humor that 
lights up the “pths of life, and rich with the fruits 
of a ripened .ntelligence brought to bear upon a 
wide range of human concerns. Mr. De Morgan’s 
new novel is his longest; if it is not quite his best, 
it is so good that we shall not seem ungrateful by 
engaging in any invidious comparisons. One of the 
characters says to another, “ Your inveterate pro- 
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pensity to quips of thought and paradox, as it is 
called, misleads you and spoils your talk.” © This 
might be made the text of an adverse criticism, for 
few books are so largely made up of “quips of 
thought ” as are those of this writer, but at the worst 
they are no more than the exhibition of a mannerism 
which cannot obscure the deep human sympathies 
underneath, and which, although it demands from 
the reader perpetual agility, never fails to justify 
itself as essential to the texture of the narrative. As 
in two of its predecessors, the opening gambit of 
the new novel is a series of moves taken by a child 
in the London slums and the child’s more or less 
disreputable relatives and associates. In this case 
the child is a girl named Lizerann, not “for short,” 
like Alice, but by way of phonetic transcription. She 
is a brave little thing of seven, speaking a dialect 
which is accurately reproduced, and lavishing a 
wealth of affection upon her “daddy,” who once 
sailed the seas, and is now a blind beggar. Even 
this calamity does not spare him from the buffets of 
fate, for presently he is run over by a carter’s wagon 
and taken to the hospital with crushed limbs. Indi- 


rectly, this disaster is the means of bringing kindly 


protection to both father and child, and of surround- 
ing their remaining days with a tenderness that 
softens the intolerable pathos of their close. For in 
the end a motor-car gets what is left of this father’s 
life, and the child dies a victim of tuberculosis. We 
soon realize that she is not to grow up and provide 
the story with a heroine, as Alice did, but that the 
leading interest is to be created about a group of 
quite different people. These people, whom we 
first meet at a country house, include among their 
number the stately daugter of the family, Judith 
Murgatroyd, and Alfred Challis, a successful novelist 
and playwright. There are several other figures of 
interest, besides chits and bores, but these two, 
together with the author’s wife (who is not of the 
party, and reputed to be impossible) are the chief 
characters of the novel. Judith, who is a vain and 
selfish creature, exerts her arts upon Alfred and 
fascinates a part of his nature, while the other and 
better part of it remains loyal to his own bourgeois 
establishment. On the other hand, the wife nurses 
a few sparks of pique at her husband’s fancied 
neglect into a flame of resentment, fanned to fury 
by her own misconstruction of trivial happenings, 
and by the over-candid sympathies of a prurient 
gossip of whom she makes a confidant. Things get 
worse and worse between husband and wife, until 
the latter takes refuge with her mother, and the 
former is fairly driven into a passion for Judith the 
temptress. When the crisis approaches, Alfred and 
Judith are just about to carry out a plan of elope- 
ment and marriage, and the very motor-car which 
is carrying them away runs over the blind beggar 
and knocks Alfred: into an unconsciousness which 
lasts for several days. But how, the perplexed 
reader will ask at this point, how could Alfred plan 
marriage with another woman when he already had 
a wife? Thereby hangs the whole of Mr. De 
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Morgan's tale, which is a complicated and whimsi- 
cal illustration of the English law prohibiting mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. Alfred’s wife 
is this sort of a wife; and when she deserts him she 
takes the position that their marriage has never been 
legal, and upon this theory she deties him to claim 
possession of their children. Now these happenings 
are so timed that the climax is reached just when 
the House of Lords is on the point of relaxing in its 
stubborn opposition, and of legalizing such marriages 
retrospectively as well as for the future. When 
Alfred is speeding away in the motor-car with Judith, 
their haste is due to the fact that unless they are 
married at once the action of the Lords, now assured, 
will confirm the legal character of Alfred’s previous 
marriage and make his wife and children legitimate. 
So the chauffeur whose reckless driving checks the 
escapade proves to be a deus ex machin@ in the 
literal sense. There are still other complications, 
wheels within wheels, involving the intricacy of the 
marriage laws, at which the author pokes all sorts 
of satirical fun ; but we should despair of describing 
them with any degree of brevity. Suffice it to say 
that the wife relents when she hears of her husband’s 
accident, and the domestic bond, so nearly snapped, 
is restored in full strength. The title of the novel 
is now explained, for such a case as is here described 
is no longer possible under English law. The author 
appends to his tale an interesting note from which 
we make the following quotation : 

“When, to my great surprise, I published four years since 
a novel called ‘Joseph Vance,’ a statement was repeated 
more than once in some journals that were kind enough to 
notice it, that its author was seventy years of age. Why 
this made me feel like a centenarian I do not know, espe- 
cially as it was ahead of the facts. But that was its moral 
effect. Its practical one was to make me endeavor to set it 
right. . . . In the course of my attempts to procure the 
reduction to which I was entitled, I expressed a hope that 
the said author would live to be seventy, and, further, that 


he would write four or five volumes as long as his first in 
the interim.” 


The hope has now been fulfilled, for the author 
has just passed his seventieth birthday. Our own 
hope is that he may become a centenarian in fact 
as well as in moral feeling, attaching to it only the 
condition that no year of the coming thirty may be 
without its book. 

“ The Men of the Mountain,” Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
latest tale, is unexpectedly compact and vivid in 
quality, besides being concerned with a theme quite 
different from those previously chosen by this fertile 
writer. It is a tale of the Franco-Prussian War, 
not handled, however, in the conventionally theat- 
rical manner, but having a real basis of life, and 
presenting an aspect of the struggle almost unknown 
to the average reader. No battles are described and 
no political crises are exploited, but we are instead 
given an intimate account of what the disorders of 
the Terrible Year meant to the simple folk of the 
Jura and the adjacent Swiss border. The smuggling, 
the raiding, the sharpshooting, and the general 
lawlessness of this region are brought home to us in 
a series of vivid episodes, all centring about a 





Genevan minister (with an Edinburgh schooling in 
divinity), who is a true pastor of his scattered flock, 
and whose simple God-fearing life commands the 
tribute of our respect. By way of contrast, we have 
a German military chaplain, whose rough humor 
and masterful bearing offer unfailing entertainment. 
A pair of heroines are provided ; one of them is the 
minister’s sister, the other is a country school mis- 
tress who turns out to be an heiress. There is also 
a villain, who promises well at first, but is after- 
wards spoiled by an attack of repentance. This 
seems to us rather a mean trick. But the author 
has, on the whole, done better in this book than in 
most of his others, and we must not be too severe 
upon his indulgence in the sentimental. 

The stories of the Canadian Northwest which 
Mr. Harold Bindloss writes with such frequency 
and ease are so palpably similar that we sometimes 
wonder how they can continue so to hold our inter- 
est. For interesting they are, even to the newest of 
them, ‘“‘The Greater Power,” which is the veriest 
replica of its predecessors. Here again is the hero 
who wrests victory from defeat in the struggle with 
nature, and wins a woman’s love by sheer deter- 
mination and an exhibition of the qualities of simple 
manhood. The scene is British Columbia, the task 
accomplished is the reclamation of a mountain val- 
ley by adaring work of engineering, and the enemy 
overcome is a knot of unscrupulous speculators in 
land. It makes a varied and virile tale no less de- 
serving of praise than the half dozen of its sort that 
have come before. 

There is good romantic stuff in “ The Castle by 
the Sea,” which is the latest invention of Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson. A Londoner, seeking a quiet 
place for literary work, rents a castle on the Devon 
coast for the summer. The owner is supposed to be 
in foreign parts, but in reality is hiding in and about 
the castle, a subject of anxious pursuit on the part 
of sundry creditors. His tenant finds anything but 
the peace he had looked for in his new quarters, for 
mysterious hangers-about and weird nocturnal dis- 
turbances engage his attention from the start, and 
the pursuit of letters languishes. Ghostly walkings 
or burglarious visitations seem to be the alternative 
theories upon which to account for the disturbances 
which vex his nights and perplex his waking hours. 
Presently he identifies his landlord, sympathizes with 
his difficulties, and harbors him in secret. For some 
reason, the creditors seem to have an inordinate de- 
sire to gain possession of the property, and their 
motive is at last revealed when the fact transpires 
that the estate has valuable deposits of copper. The 
mystery is skilfully worked up until the close, when 
the conspirators are thwarted, and Sir Gilbert comes 
into his own. There are several interesting ladies, 
summer visitors in the neighborhood, and one of 
them is charming enough to be quite adequate as a 
horoine, and to supply the sentimental interest which 
the reader naturally expects. Mr. Watson’s style is 
as good as his invention, and the sum total of the 
effect is decidedly pleasing. 
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Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has become a victim 
of the Zeitgeist, and has deserted his chosen field 
of Southern romance to plunge into the welter of 
industrial -and political life as it exists in the 
American city of to-day. We cannot say that his 
move has been ill-advised, for he has produced a 
thoroughly readable novel, albeit one that exhibits 
several loose ends, and is rather disjointed in con- 
struction. But he has become sufficiently familiar 
of late years with the problems of city life to discuss 
them intelligently, and he brings wholesome moral 
sympathies together with a fine indignation to bear 
upon their treatment. His city is not named, but 
his descriptions point with some closeness to Chicago, 
and the conditions he describes are chiefly related 
to the labor question in connection with the traction 
companies, and to the corrupt alliance of politics 
with vice. His types are fairly familiar, including 
the good magnate and the bad one, the walking 
delegate, the corporation lawyer, the political boss, 
the sycophantic churchman, the worldly woman of 
society whose luxury comes from grinding the faces 
of the poor, the settlement worker, and the idealist 
(a Jew), who becomes the martyr of the people’s 
cause. We have also, of course, the magnate’s 
daughter for a heroine and the earnest young 
reformer for a hero, both of which figures are more 
humanly natural than is usually the case. Mr. Page 
steers clear of melodrama, and does not force the 
note of conflict between duty and affection. Nor 
does he outrage all the probabilities by resorting to 
bathos at the close and making the wicked suffer a 
change of heart. His hero is a rather commonplace 
person whom we like all the better for not indulging 
in heroics; while John Marvel, the Christian 
preacher, is hardly made prominent enough to jus- 
tify the use of his name for a title. 

When we first make the acquaintance of Martin 
Eden, who is the latest embodiment of Mr. Jack 
London’s conception of manly character and the 
latest projection of his notions about society in par- 
ticular and the universe in general, his command of 
speech is somewhat circumscribed. “Excuse me, 
Miss, fer buttin’ in that way. I guess the real facts 
is that I don’t know nothing much about such things. 
It ain’t in my class.” This is not surprising, because 
Martin, who is twenty-one, has hitherto associated 
chiefly with sailors and hoodlums. But it is a trifle 
surprising to find, a few weeks later, that his speech 
has taken on such a fashion as this: “ Beauty has 
significance, but I never knew its significance before. 
I just accepted beauty as something meaningless, or 
something that was just beautiful without rhyme or 
reason. I did not know anything about beauty. 
But now I know, or, rather, am just beginning to 
know. This grass is more beautiful to me now that 
I know why it is grass, and all the hidden chemistry 
of sun and rain that makes it become grass.” The 
cause of this quick metamorphosis is a girl, combined 
with a series of attacks upon the public library, and 
readings that range from Madame Blavatsky to 
Herbert Spencer. Having realized that there is a 





higher life than that of the hoodlum, he aims to 
attain it by way of authorship. He scribbles assidu- 
ously, refuses the opportunities for honest toil that 
his well-wishers provide, starves himself to pay the 
postage on his manuscripts, and finds, with an 
amazement that deepens into bitterness, that they 
come back to him in a monotonous procession. 
Whereupon he delivers himself of sundry diatribes 
against the sickly culture that editors and publishers 
seem leagued to promote. Finally, the tide turns, 
his wares find a market, and he rolls in wealth. But 
the girl who had been the vitalizing influence in his 
life is by this time scorned as a product of the 
stupefying educational mill and an embodiment of 
the bourgeoisie. He has read Nietzsche, and found 
in himself the traits of the superman. He is also 
by way of beinga contradictory blend of socialist and 
anarchist. Spurning the maiden whose eyes are at 
last opened to his true greatness, scorning the clamor- 
ous publisher who now waylays him at every turn, 
despising the trade which has brought him worldly 
fortune, he writes no more, but cannily unloads all 
his juvenile effusions upon the market, distributes 
largess to the humble companions of his time of ad- 
versity, and then takes passage for the islands of the 
Pacific. But even the dream of a Tabitian paradise 
palls upon him after a few days of the voyage, and 
he ends the whole miserable business of life by drop- 
ping out of the port-hole one dark night. It is just 
as well. Such turbulent egotism as his could never 
find any real satisfaction in existence, and such de- 
fiance of the collective wisdom of mankind could not 
contribute to society anything of value. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. London could not invest his hero 
with the attributes that awaken sympathy, so that 
we might at least mourn the abrupt termination of 
his career. As it is, the author merely satisfies our 
curiosity, and leaves us wondering at the perverted 
idealism which makes havoc of Martin’s ambitions. 
And there is not a little satisfaction in knowing that 
he is not to live to make miserable the heroine, who 
is, despite Martin’s (and the author's) scorn of her, 
a sensible and attractive young woman, far more 
worth while than the man who has outgrown her in 
his own conceit. 

In one respect, “The Hungry Heart,” by Mr. 
David Graham Phillips, is a resetting of the old 
“triangular” situation that has been done to death 
by hordes of modern novelists. More seriously, it 
is a protest, after the fashion of “A Doll Home,” 
against the convention that considers a woman a 
mere plaything for some man, to be indulged in her 
whims, but never to be admitted into intelligent 
companionship. Unfortunately, Mr. Phillips, who 
can write verbosely and expound a thesis with a good 
deal of vehemence, cannot shape consistent charac- 
ters, and cannot avoid the pitfalls of vulgarity and 
sensationalism. He keeps our sympathies constantly 
shifting. At first they are with the neglected wife, 
and the husband deserves only indignatiou. Then 
the lover appears, and for a time shines in so white 
a light that we are almost made to condone the wife’s 
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faithlessness. But presently we have to revise our 
judgments all round, for the lover is transformed 
into a despicable creature, the husband into a patient 
heroic soul worthy of anybody’s love, and the wife 
into a rather shrewish person of unstable purpose 
and violent passions. When the forbidden fruit 
upon which her “ hungry heart” is fed turns to dust 
and ashes in her mouth, she looks longingly at the 
substantial fare she has scorned, and is glad to 
return to it at the request of her wronged but com- 
placent husband. The element of vulgarity is not 
missing from the story, but it is less grossly repellant 
than in some of the novels that Mr. Phillips has pre- 
viously published. But he still nurses his old griev- 
ance against the refinements of civilized society, and 
the weapon of his warfare is a weaver’s beam. 

When “The Autobiography of Nicholas Worth ” 
was appearing serially in “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
we took it at its face value as a truthful record of 
personal experience. Now, to our considerable sur- 
prise, it is called “The Southerner,” and published 
asa novel. This change of style, however, does not 
seem to call for any radical readjustment of our atti- 
tude toward the book, for, whether its tale be actu- 
ally true or not, the spirit of truth is in the narrative 
from beginning to end, and the fine idealism which 
inspires it is just what it was before. It is the life- 
history of a man of the South, to whom the Civil 
War is no more than a memory of childhood, and 
whose manhood energy has been devoted to the 
building up of a new civilization upon the ruins of 
the old. He looks hopefully to the future, not re- 
gretfully toward the past, and he realizes that the 
tradition of the old days, demanding that deference 
be paid to the sentiments and prejudices of a van- 
ishing generation, is the chief obstacle in the path 
of progress. He encounters this obstacle, embodied 
in the politicians and “ colonels” of the old régime, 
at every stage of his career ; and it causes him many 
a disheartening set-back. But his faith is strong, 
and his patience adequate, and he sees the. new or- 
der gradually unfolding in polities, industry, and 
education. The story of this man’s struggle for the 
betterment of his fellows, whether it be pieced to- 
gether by fancy, or be literally the record of expe- 
rience, makes one of the most genuine of books ; it 
combines sincerity with insight, and deserves to be 
taken to heart by serious readers both North and 
South. 

Jason sought the golden fleece, and succumbed 
to the charms of Medea; the modern “Jason” of 
Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s romance undertook the 
chivalrous quest of tracking a boy who had been 
kidnapped in Paris, and found his fate in the young 
woman who was responsible for the boy’s detention. 
This was not altogether nice of Jason, whose real 
name was Sainte-Marie, because the adventure was 
embarked upon for the sake of the beaux yeux of 
the boy’s sister, and what he should have done was 
to return successful and claim his reward. On the 
other hand, the boy was not ‘exactly kidnapped, 
because he had been deceived by his uncle (a wily 





villain) into believing that his family were angry 
with him, and was the willing guest of Medea, the 
object of his calf-love. The enchantress was herself 
a nicer girl than one might imagine, and her chief 
misfortune was her father, who was a shady adven- 
turer. This is the complication set forth in Mr. 
Forman’s story, which is ingeniously contrived and 
vivaciously related. It is an intensely Parisian 
story, written by one who knows intimately and 
loves deeply the cheerful City of Light. 

Historical novels about Cromwell are apt to be 
interesting, and, although their name is legion, we 
have taken up “ Big John Baldwin,” by Mr. Wilson 
Vance, with pleasurable anticipations that have not 
been disappointed. The story is in the journal 
form, as written from time to time by its hero, who 
is a sort of John Ridd of the Fen country. He is 
huge of build, masterful of disposition, and always 
lovable. He is pig-headed enough to refuse the 
king’s favors, and to defy Cromwell. Especially in 
the matter of the Irish massacres, he is plain 
spoken in his speech with the Lord General, and 
thwarts him in an attempt to capture Prince Rupert 
by treachery. The heroine twists him about her 
fingers, and teases him to the top of her bent; but 
this particular agony is not unduly prolonged, and 
her maiden heart is irrevokably yielded up to him 
midway in the narrative. After the Protectorate is 
firmly established, the hero, wearying of wars, seeks 
a home in Virginia, whither he removes with house- 
hold and retainers, establishing a manorial estate 
upon the upper Potomac. In the fulness of time, 
some thirty years later, he dies leaving the long- 
winded but not unreadable journal for the instruc- 
tion of his descendants. Mr. Vance has copied the 
conventional pattern of Roundhead style with fair 
success, and invested his book with something of 
the garb of its period. 

Witt1aM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





ens chenee The esoteric essayist can sometimes 
eptic eT 
attitude work to as great advantage within 
toward tie. small compass as the poet with his 
sonnet. It is his privilege to be suggestive, rather 
than expository and exhaustive; impressionistic, 
instead of elaborating his theme to its full deduc- 
tion. Like the skilled dramatist, he leaves much to 
the imagination. Mr. Thorold’s “Six Masters in 
Disillusion” (Dutton) is a case in point. His 
studies of Fontenelle, Mérimée, Fabre, Huysman, 
France, and Maeterlinck are so brief that full treat- 
ment seems out of the question. Yet he clearly sets 
before us the reason why these thinkers, aside from 
the superficial likeness in being French, have beneath 
all their disparity the essential agreement of a 
skeptical attitude toward life. Their negations were 


of different kinds. Fabre was a priest who, saw . 
through the shams of his profession; Fontenelle, 


cynical in everything else, fell in love with the 
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scientific truth which later was to obsess modern 
thinking; Huysman’s rebound into the Catholic 
faith came after he had run the gamut of the world’s 
pleasures and found them dust and ashes. Mérimée 
was the man of the world utterly weary of the 
shows thereof; while Maeterlinck, like Huysman, 
found relief in his maturity from the haunting fatal- 
ism of his earlier plays in a kind of Emersonian 
idealism. And Anatole France remains a master of 
that exquisite irony which bites, yet is lightened by 
art, sympathy, and charm of style. Unlike as the 
six are, they are of the fellowship of Doubt, each in 
his respective day and generation. They are thus 
symptomatic, and so properly grouped. The final 
summary of the modern philosophic pose is keen 
and wise, and the book as a whole has a literary 
quality unusual in works of its kind, which makes 
it agreeable reading ; its theme assures stimulation, 
for there is something fascinating about men who, 
even when they interpret humanity in terms of 
pessimism, unite persuasive eloquence of expression 
with intellectual power. True beacons they may 
not be; but they shed light in their own fashion, if 
only to warn us away from the rocks of casuistry 
and the treacherous waters of hypercriticism. 


A London haunt Taking advantage of the issue of a 
and its literary second edition of his learnedly anti- 
associations. —_ quarian work on “ The Literary His- 
tory of the Adelphi and its Neighborhood” (Duffield) 
Mr. Austin Brereton adds a few interesting particu- 
lars and writes a new Introduction. The name 
“ Adelphi” seems to have been applied since 1772 to 
a block of buildings erected by the brothers Robert 
and James Adam, famous architects of their time, 
who signed their architectural drawings with this 
Greek word meaning “brothers.” Therambling edi- 
fice in question stands on the bank of the Thames, 
between the Strand and the river, not far from Char- 
ing Cross. Mr. Brereton has delved into the ancient 
history ef this spot, and even has the hardihood to 
ask the reader to accompany him back to the thir- 
teenth century, when Durham House, town residence 
of the Bishop of Durham, stood on the ground now 
covered by the Adelphi. With incredible industry 
he has brought together a multitude of historic and 
literary references to the locality, succeeding even in 
knitting connection between it and Shakespeare, to 
say nothing of Dickens, Hood, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, Garrick, Goldsmith, Johnson, Pepys, 
and a host of others — a very pretty exercise in lit- 
erary research, and furnishing opportunity (if de- 
sired) for any number of enlarged and emended 
editions of one’s book. Incidentally, Mr. Brereton 
compliments us Americans on our acquaintance with 
the lore of old London streets, while he refers to the 
Londoners as knowing nothing about their own city. 
One wishes that he had made it a little clearer ex- 
actly what is at present designated by the name 
Adelphi ; for its application appears loose and elas- 
tie. The fact that the author himself lives at “3 








Adam Street, Adelphi, W. C.,” may help to explain 
his eager interest in this particular neighborhood. 
The book has many illustrations from old prints and 
| aera 

Whether Dr. Guido Biagi writes in 
his native Italian or in English, he is 
master of a fine literary style, and is 
sure to be engaging. Moreover, as librarian of two 
of the oldest collections of books in Florence, he has 
access to a large amount of rare material. He un- 
derstands how to ransack among old books and 
parchments, among dusty archives and forgotten 
records, and to extract from them all sorts of choice 
bits in a way to make them appeal to the imagina- 
tion. Therefore his latest book, “* Menand Manners of 
Old Florence” (McClurg), is not only a highly inform- 
ing work but a highly entertaining one. Although not 
a connected narrative, its five essays deal with sub- 
jects that give us more than passing glimpses into 
Florentine life at its most interesting period — the 
six centuries between the thirteenth and the nine- 
teenth. From one chapter, we learn something of 
the life of the early Italian merchants, before they 
had won fortunes, and while they were still laboring in 
their shops and warehouses, striving for the achieve- 
ment of riches and nobility for their families. Even 
in those primitive days, we find abundant evidence 
of that natural courtesy and love of refinement and 
beauty which led those early merchants to spend the 
first money they could spare upon the beautifying of 
their houses and gardens, the collecting and order- 
ing for pure love of art, of pictures and illuminations 
and manuscripts, thus forming the nucleus of many 
a famous library or gallery of art. In another chap- 
ter we have an alluring picture of that easy mirthful 
life, that dazzling splendor of art and poetry, that 
thoughtless gaiety which is summed up in the word 
Renaissance. In another essay, the longest of all, 
we are given the life-story of a woman who was a 
famous beauty and a poet of some merit in her day, 
a woman who figured under her own or fictitious 
names as the heroine of countless songs, tales, and 
sonnets — Tullia of Aragon. Dr. Biagi explains 
the position of Tullia, and of others of her class, by 
the somewhat surprising statement that “ Intelligent 
sympathy was rarely, looked for in the family, for 
the housewife of this time was either a fear-inspiring 
virago with a masculine mind, capable of protecting 
her virtue by sheer force of arms, or else she was a 
creature wholly absorbed in domestic matters, with 
no understanding for anything beyond her prayers 
and her pantry. Thus men of letters, who sought 
for charm of mind, for a beauty less austere, who 
wanted a Muse for their verses and a companion for 
their merry feastings, turned to the trained and ac- 
complished courtesans, regarding them somewhat as 
one regards a fair flower whose scent and beauty 
one enjoys without inquiring how and where it was 
grown.” The forty-nine illustrations of the book are 
of unusual excellence, many of them having never 
been published before. 
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In Darwin’s autobi hy, pub- 
Pounastione f asd in the “Life ond Lateran” 
famous book. —_ geeurs this passage: “ In June 1842 
I first allowed myself the satisfaction of writing a 
very brief abstract of my theory in pencil in 35 
pages; and this was enlarged during the summer of 
1844 into one of 230 pages, which I had fairly 
copied out and still possess.” These two abstracts, 
one of 1842 and the other of 1844, are now printed 
together as “The Foundation of the Origin of 
Species” (Putnam). The essays are edited and an 
introduction is furnished by Francis Darwin. The 
1842 essay is in Darwin’s most elliptical style; in 
many places it is absolutely unintelligible, and must 
always have been so to anyone but the writer. It 
clearly is simply a worker’s outline notes, preliminary 
to a careful setting forth of the subject. The very 
careful and thorough editing which it receives can 
make it no more than this. It is interesting chiefly 
for two reasons: one, because the outline is Dar- 
win’s — we see how the master worked ; the other, 
because it, in connection with the 1844 essay, shows 
how his ideas changed and developed in the twenty 
years from 1839 when he read Malthus to 1859 
when the “ Origin” appeared. The 1844 essay is 
much easier and more satisfactory reading than the 
earlier outline. It is a far more carefully prepared 
statement of the subject, which was originally written 
as a sort of “insurance policy ” on Darwin’s ideas as 
to the origin of species. In event of his sudden 
death it was intended that this essay should serve as 
the basis of a presentation of his ideas to the public, 
to be expanded by a competent editor. Happily, 
the occasion never came to make this use of the 
essay. It served in Darwin’s own hands as the 
nucleus in the preparation of the “Origin.” As a 
piece of book-making the present volume displays 
that excellence which one associates with the products 
of the Cambridge ( England) University Press, from 
which the book is issued. The volume forms an 
interesting addition to existing Darwiniana. 


New eketchee  ~_nglish hatred of Napoleon does not 
of Napoleon’s prevent English writers from pouring 
great marshals. forth a deluge of volumes dealing 
with the world-conqueror and his helpers. “ Napo- 
leon’s Marshals” (Little, Brown, & Co.), the work 
of Mr. R. P. Dunn-Pattison, a writer who is both a 
soldier and a scholar, is superior in both matter and 
manner to the general mass of this literature. It is 
neither vulgar gossip nor ambitious theorizing, but 
an honest effort to place before the reader the lead- 
ing experiences and the personal peculiarities of each 
of twenty-six remarkable men, in such a manner that 
each will leave a distinct and separate impression in 
the memory ; a difficult goal to reach, it is true, and 
one which has led to some perilously unqualified 
statements. But the slips are unimportant, and the 
book is in the main an admirable one. A succinct 
and comprehensive Introduction sketches the history 
of France during the Napoleonic period; a table 





termed a “ Synopsis of the Marshals ” notes for each 
the date of his birth, the date of his reception of the 
Marshal’s baton, his titles, and the date and manner 
of his death. Berthier, Masséna, Davout, Lannes, 
Soult, Ney, and Bernadotte, are listed as the really 
great names, the others as owing their eminence to 
accident as well as merit. It would be interesting 
to discuss the author’s clear-cut characterization of 
each separate hero, but it is perhaps more worth 
while to note some general statements: that every 
Marshal but four was a trained soldier; that though 
most of them rose rapidly from humble positions, 
the French army of those days was so peculiarly 
managed that the non-commissioned officers were 
better commanders than the holders of commissions 
in many other armies; that these men had enjoyed 
advantages in the school of war almost unprece- 
dented in history ; that they were picked and trained 
(to quote our present author’s phrasing of a popular 
qualification) by “him whom nature had adorned 
with the greatest intellect that the world has yet 
seen.” The new book is a real acquisition to the 
literature of its class. 


The story of Robert College in Constantinople 
pt oe was founded by Christopher R. 
college. Robert, and was guided for years by 
its first president, Cyrus Hamlin; but no man is 
responsible in a larger degree for its marvellous 
influence in the near Orient than Dr. Hamlin’s son- 
in-law, George Washburn of Boston, who was its 
president from 1872 till 1903, besides serving as a 
teacher there for some years before and after that 
period, whose history of the College, with the rather 
unsatisfactory title ‘Fifty Years in Constantinople,” 
is issued from the press of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Dr. Washburn writes with the unconscious power 
of a man absorbed by his theme; so that a book 
which is absolutely without literary ambition, and is 
to a large extent statistical information, becomes a 
story of absorbing interest. The College was opened 
in 1863, with four students, three English and one 
American; and through the years since then — 
years of heroic struggle made harder by Turkish 
folly, Bulgarian recklessness, Russian cupidity, 
English statecraft, French and German jealousy, 
earthquake, plague, and fire — it has grown to an 
attendance of over four hundred students of every 
race and nation, and to an influence second to that 
of no educational institution in the world. Says Sir 
William Ramsay in his “ Impressions of Turkey ”: 
“T have come in contact with men educated in 
Robert College, . . . Greek, Armenian, and Pro- 
testant, and have everywhere been struck by the 
marvellous way in which a certain uniform type, 
direct, simple, honest, and lofty in tone, has been 
impressed upon them, . . . and it is diametrically 
opposite to the type produced by growth under the 
ordinary conditions of Turkish life.” The narra- 
tive is increased in value by an Introduction dealing 
with the history of Turkey for the period in question. 
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An enayist who Le torch of Charles Lamb flickers 
tsclever,but _— pleasantly in the hands of Mr. E. V. 
mot too clever. = Tyeas, whose new volume of essays, 
“One Day and Another” (Macmillan), contains 
the whimsically cheerful commentary on to-day and 
yesterday in England that we have learned to look 
for from the author of “ Listener’s Lure” and “Over 
Bemerton’s.” It is a piece of very real good fortune 
for readers who care for quietly human books, that 
Mr. Lucas has managed to escape the burden of 
needing to appear breathlessly clever —a burden 
which weighs so heavily upon most of his contem- 
poraries who write essays. In the briefest of his 
papers is a sense of leisure which is one of their chief 
charms. Like his delightful hero of five-and-fifty 
in “Over Bemerton’s,” Mr. Lucas is a looker-on 
at things Edwardian through later-Victorian spec- 
tacles, and is always reminiscent even when he 
is most modern. “A Rhapsodist at Lord’s” is 
Francis Thompson; but the rhapsody is on a game 
seen by the author of “The Hound of Heaven” in 
the seventies. There is motoring in one of the 
papers, but the real theme is coaching and Dickens’s 
coachmen. In spite of his fondness for the records 
of yesterday, Mr. Lucas avoids the “ sadness of the 
backward look” very skilfully — too skilfully, per- 
haps, for some of his older readers whom his masters 
have trained to enjoyment of the gentle melancholy 
of remembrance. But if an essayist to-day were 
too obviously a laudator temporis acti, he could 
hardly be popular. And if Mr. Lucas were not 
popular, he would write fewer books—in which 
case all classes of his readers would be the poorer ; 
for if he sometimes chronicles the smallest of small 
beer, it is always with a charm for which we are 
grateful. 


No good deeds are done in the world, 
no divine life is lived in it, simply that 
criticism may lay hold of them and 
serve them up as the food of thought. However 
much freedom we may choose to claim in dealing 
intellectually with even the most sacred things, we 
have yet occasion to remember that there may be 
much more vital ends of persuasion and inspiration 
in the use of them by other minds. Ifa brand may 
have fallen here and there from a fire that is giving 
light and heat through a wide range, we may restore 
it to its right position, and in so doing add a little to 
the first ministration ; but we still have opportunity, 
with all standing about it, to gather comfort from 
the blaze. Familiar language slowly wears out to 
many minds ; its imagery grows faint, its connections 
are lost. The story told again, in simple words with 
closer relations, may quicken insight and awaken 
feeling. The life of Christ, as given by the Evan- 
gelists, is fragmentary ; rehearsed once more in plain 
speech and with unquestioning faith, it may gather 
fresh impulse and call out new trust. This is the 
purpose and this the effect of the little book entitled 
“The Divine Story: a Life of Christ for Young 
People” by the Rev. Cornelius J. Holland, a devout 


The re-telling of 
an ol4, old story. 





and scholarly priest of the Catholic faith. The direct- 
ness, confidence, and sincerity of the author call out 
kindred feelings in the reader. The secondary 
changes in a familiar path through the forest or the 
meadow may make it pleasanter to the foot and re- 
store its appeal to the feelings. Such a service has 
Father Holland rendered for many quiet disciples, 
bringing back the faith of life to its native intrinsic 
quality of a divine revelation. 


Memories of his boyhood home have 
come flooding the soul of Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis, until he has felt moved to 
write another book of an autobiographical character 
—a sort of supplement to “The Making of an 
American.” This time he calls his book “ The Old 
Town” (Macmillan), and devotes a half-score of 
chapters to half-humorous, half-serious, and often 
more than half-pathetic, descriptive and aneedotic 
accounts of the joys and sorrows, the excellences 
and defects, the lovable eccentricities and amusing 
whimsicalities, of the “stalwart Jutes” dwelling in 
and about the old Danish village of Ribe. With 
pardonable pride he touches, in passing, on the cor- 
diality and respect with which he, the runaway and 
scapegrace of years ago, was received upon revisit- 
ing the scenes of his youth. Honored by having his 
health drunk to by old King Christian, decorated 
with the latter’s much-coveted cross, and invited to 
dine with Crown Prince Frederik (as the present 
King was then styled), Mr. Riis naturally feels that 
he, the black sheep and the dunce, as he calis him- 
self, of his class at school, has made a record that 
compares not unfavorably with that of the undistin- 
guished good boys who always knew their lessons 
and obeyed the master. Naturally also he is now 
torn with a divided loyalty, between admiration for 
his American hero and ex-President, and hereditary 
allegiance to the King who so won his heart by unex- 
pected kindnesses and marks of honor. The book 
has numerous drawings, often more spirited than 
artistically excellent, and is very good reading 
throughout. 


Glumpses of 
village life 
in Denmark. 


“Army Letters from an Officer’s 
Wife” (Appleton), by Mrs. Frances 
M. A. Roe, is a collection of descrip- 
tive and narrative sketches from the pen of a young 
and open-eyed woman, recently married (in the 
beginning of the book) to a West Point graduate, 
and accompanying him to his first military post. 
Whether the letters are all real letters, written and 
mailed to actual correspondents, one may doubt, 
partly from their bearing no more definite date than 
the month and year; but they manifestly describe 
actual experiences of a lively and varied character. 
Army stations in Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming 
are the successive scenes of the narrative, which 
covers a period of seventeen years, from 1871 to 
1888; and besides the more ordinary occupations 
and incidents there are buffalo-hunting, trout-fishing, 
the excitement of a horse-thief trial, the discomfort 


Pictures of 
army life in 
the far West. 
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and alarm of a sand-storm, the merry-making of a 
Christmas in garrison, and many other things, 
amusing and otherwise; but apparently no battles 
or sieges, forced marches or hurried retreats. In 
short, it all seems to have been a prolonged picnic 
on the plains for those concerned, to judge by this 
vivacious account of it. It acquires added interest 
from being, as the writer says, “a life that has 
passed — as has passed the buffalo and the antelope 
—yes, and the log and adobe quarters for the 
Army.” A frontispiece portrait of Mrs. Roe, in 
military costume and with her dog Hal, and numer- 
ous drawings of a spirited character, serve to com- 
plete the book’s varied attractions. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The John Lane Co. send us a second edition (which 
seems to be no more than a reprint of the first, pub- 
lished just a quarter of a century ago) of “The Coun- 
tess of Albany,” a fascinating biographical study by 
« Vernon Lee.” The new edition has, however, several 
portrait illustrations that did not accompany its prede- 
cessor. 

From The State Company, Columbia, S. C., we have 
another Civil War book — « Butler and His Cavalry in 
the War of Secession, 1861-1865,” by U. R. Brooks, 
who when a boy enlisted in M. O. Butler’s command 
and for four years followed the Confederate guidons. 
The book, which is well printed, contains much that 
will be of value to historians, but the material is poorly 
arranged. It is a soldier’s scrapbook containing the 
war reminiscences of numerous individuals, addresses, 
resolutions, official papers, and clippings from news- 
papers. The collection is for the most part interesting, 
and its value lies in the light it throws on Confederate 
Army life. 

We have frequently had occasion to praise the series 
of “English Readings,” published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. It is a series exceptionally attractive in 
appearance, and the volumes are edited with much 
more than the average judgment and intelligence. Two 
recent volumes in this series are “ Old Testament Nar- 
ratives,” edited by Professor George Henry Nettleton, 
and “Selections from the Critical Writings of Edgar 
Allan Poe,” edited by Professor F. C. Prescott. The 
latter volume includes the three essays by which Poe is 
best known as a critical writer, his study of “The 
American Drama” (1845), and a number of his briefer 
criticisms. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. publish a revised edition 
of their “Gems of German Song,” a collection of over 
half a hundred lyrics, the majority of them unapproach- 
able masterpieces. The same publishers also send us 
a collection of “Sacred Songs for High Voice,” num- 
bering about half as many examples as the collection 
previously named, and notable for the fact that not a 
single composer of the first work is represented in the 
contents. Only one name of even secondary signifi- 
cance — that of Gounod — is included in the list. This 
does not mean, of course, that the composers repre- 
sented are not estimable writers, or that their perform- 
ance is not creditable, but we cannot help thinking of 
“Die Allonackt,” for example, and noticing the dif- 
ference. 





NOTES. 


“My Pets,” newly translated from the French of 
Alexandre Dumas by Mr. Alfred Allinson, and embel- 
lished with a series of pictures, is a recent publication 
of the Macmillan Co. 

«« Swinburne’s Dramas ” is the title of a volume edited 
by Dr. Arthur Beatty, and published by Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Only three of the dramas are given 
— the two Greek tragedies and “ Mary Stuart.” There 
is an introduction, a bibliography, and a slender outfit 
of notes. 

Two more volumes in the edition of the writings of 
M. Anatole France, published by the John Lane Co., 
give us “The Merry Tales of Jacques Tournebroche ” 
and “Child Life in Town and Country,” translated by 
Mr. Alfred Allinson; and “ Penguin Island,” translated 
by Mr. A. W. Evans. 

An attractive single-volume edition of “The Poems 
of Oscar Wilde” is published by Messrs. John W. Luce 
& Co. It is an authorized edition, and, as far as our 
observation has gone, a complete one. At the same 
time we have from Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons a new 
edition of Wilde’s “De Profundis,” edited by Mr. 
Robert Ross. 

« Eloquent Sons of the South” is a two-volume col- 
lection of examples of Southern oratory, from Patrick 
Henry to Henry W. Grady. The volumes are small, 
but they seem to have required the services of three 
editors — Messrs. John Temple Graves, Clark Howell, 
and Walter Williams,— and they are sent us by the 
Chapple Publishing Co., Boston. 

«Art in Great Britain and Ireland,” by Sir Walter 
Armstrong, is a volume in the series entitled “ Ars 
Una: Species Mille,” published by Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. A complete general history of art is 
projected in this series, and a dozen or more volumes 
are already announced. The illustrations are small, 
but very numerous, and the comprehensiveness of this 
feature is the most marked characteristic of the volume. 

The St. Louis Society of Psychology has undertaken 
the publication, by subscription, of a translation of 
«“ Hegel’s Larger Logic,” as made by the late Henry C. 
Bookmeyer. This will be the first complete publica- 
tion of the work in English, and will fill either two or 
three volumes, at eight dollars a set. The manuscript 
has been carefully revised by Mr. Louis J. Block, and 
a special introduction has been written by Dr. William 
T. Harris. The work will contain engraved portraits 
of the author, the translator, and the editor. 

An interesting and valuable publication is announced 
by the Dodge Publishing Company in a series of repro- 
ductions of typical examples of the leading schools of 
painting from the collection in the National Gallery of 
London. The unique feature of this series is that the 
paintings selected are faithfully reproduced not only in 
line and composition, but in color and tone, so that the 
student or art-lover has before him what is practically 
a reduced facsimile of the original. The collection 
begins with the earliest Italian masters, coming down 
through the periods of Botticelli, Perugino, Correggio, 
and Titian, and the Flemish and German schools, to 
the more modern English and French painters. The 
explanatory and critical text is by such well-known 
authorities as Kenedy, Brockwell, and Lippmann. The 
series will be complete in seventeen parts, each contain- 
ing about thirty pages of text, with six colored plates. 
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LIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 137 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dr1at since its last tssue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Something of Men I Have Known. With Some Papers of a 
General Nature, Political, Historical, and Retrospective. 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. Illustrated, large 8vo, 442 pages. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 

The Man Shakespeare, and his Tragic LifeStory. By Frank 
Harris. Large 8vo, 422 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50 net. 

Maria Edgeworth and her Circle in the Days of Buonaparte 
and Bourbon. By Constance Hill. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 301 pages. John Lane Co. $. net. 

A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. By Elisabeth Lecky. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., 8vo, 432 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50 net. 

Johann Sebastian Bach: The Story of the Development of a 
Great Personality. By C. Hubert H. Parry, M.A. Illustrated, 
8vo, 584 pages. G.P. Putnam’sSons. $3.50 net. 

Stephen A. Douglas: His Life, Public Services, Speeches, and 
Patriotism. By Clark E. Carr. [Illustrated in tint, large 
8vo, 292 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2. net. 

Madame de Maintenon: Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. By 
Cc. C. Dyson. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 316 
pages. John Lane Co. &. net. 

Francis Joseph and his Times. By Sir Horace Rumbold. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 405 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $%. net. 
The Iron Cardinal: The Romance of Richelieu. By Joseph 
McCabe. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 389 

pages. John McBride Co. $3.50 net. 

Cyrus Hall MoCormick : His Life and Work. By Herbert N. 
Casson. Illustrated, 8vo, 264 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Lady Nurse of Ward E. By Amanda Akin Stearns. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 312 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.20 net. 

Ten Great and Good Men. By Henry Montagu Butler. 8vo, 
314 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

and Sketches. By Charles Forster Smith. 
With portraits, 12mo, 448 pages. Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. 
Church Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

John Foster: The Earliest American Engraver and the First 
Boston Printer. By Samuel Abbott Green. Illustrated, 
4to, 149 pages. Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The Marx He Knew. By John Spargo. Illustrated, 16mo, 
86 pages. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 


HISTORY. 

The Conquest of the Missouri: Being the Story of the Life 
and Exploits of Captain Grant Marsh. By Joseph Mills 
Hanson. Illustrated, 8vo, 458 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
$2. net. 

Explorers in the New World before and after Columbus, and 
the Story of the Jesuit Missions of Paraguay. By Marion 
McMurrough Mulhall. Illustrated, 12mo, 313 pages. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Royal Family in the Temple Prison. By Jean Baptiste 
Cant-Hanet, called Cléry ; with a supplementary chapter on 
The Last Hours of Louis XVI, by ’ Abbé Edgeworth de Fir- 
mont; translated by E. Jules Méras. Illustrated, 12mo, 
200 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50, 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1742-1747, 
1748-1749. Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. Limited edition ; 4to, 
427 pages. Richmond, Virginia: Library Board, Virginia 
State Library. 

Historical Evidence. By Rev. H. B. George. 16mo, 219 pages. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Last Journals of Horace Walpole during the Reign of 
George IIl.. 1771-1783. Edited, with introduction, by 
A. Francis Steuart. In 2 volumes, illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc.,8vo. John Lane Co. $7.50 net. 
Carlyle’s Laugh, and Other Surprises. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 12mo, 388 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 
American Prose Masters: Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, 


Poe, Lowell, and Henry James. By W.C. Brownell. 12mo, 
400 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Scenes and Portraits. By Frederic Manning. 12mo, 283 


pages. G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.75 net. 


The Mastery of Destiny. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 


By James Allen. 16mo, 120 pages. 
net. 








Edward’s Dream: The Philosophy of a Humorist. By 
Wilhelm Busch; translated and edited by Dr. Paul Carus. 
With portrait, 16mo, 74 pages. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $1 net. 

The Great Design of Henry IV., from the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Sully ; and The United States of Europe, by Edward 
Everett Hale. Edited, with introduction, by Edwin D. 
Mead. 12mo, 91 pages. Ginn & Co. 50 cts. net. 

In Lockerbie Street: A Little Appreciation of James Whit- 
comb Riley. By Mabel Potter Daggett. Illustrated, 8vo, 
28 pages. B. W. Dodge & Co. 50 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

NewPoems. By William Watson. 8vo, 84 pages. John Lane 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Harmonies: A Book of Verse. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 12mo, 
106 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

California, and Other Sonnets. By Fanny Purdy Palmer. 
Limited edition ; 8vo, 38 pages. Paui Elder & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Giant and the Star: Little Annals in Rhyme. By Madi- 
son Cawein. 12mo,173 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1 net. 

The Pageant of English Poetry: Being 1150 Poems and Ex- 
tracts by 300 Authors. With frontispiece, 12mo, 606 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 75 cts. net. 

The God-Man: or, The Life and Works of Jesus: A Poem in 
Fifteen Parts. By Henry Losch, M. D. Second edition ; illus- 
trated, 12mo, 182 pages. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Angelus Silesius: A Selection from the Rhymes of a German 
Mystic. Translated by Paul Carus. With frontispiece, 
16mo, 174 pages. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. $1 net. 

Poems: By Henry Barrett Hinckley. 8vo, 39 pages. North- 
ampton, Mass.: Nonotuck Press. Paper, 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Compleat Angler ; or, The Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion. Limited edition ; illustrated, 16mo, 302 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5. net. 

The Best of the World’s Classics. Edited by Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Francis W. Hulsey. In 10 volumes, illustrated, 
16mo. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $7.50. 

The Selected Poems of George Crabbe. Edited by Bernard 
Holland. New edition; with portrait, 12mo, 386 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, introduction, 
glossary, etc., by Charlotte Porterand Helen A. Clarke. New 
volumes: The Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra; The 
Tragedy of Titus Andronicus; The Life of Tymon of Athens. 
Each with frontispiece in photogravure, 16mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 

The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche, and Child Life 
in Town and Country. By Anatole France; translated by 
Alfred Allinson. Limited edition ; 8vo, 232 pages. John Lane 
Co. $2. 

Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle: with introduction by 
G.K. Chesterton. 16mo,331 pages. “ The World’s Classics.” 
Oxford University Press. 


FICTION. 
The Haven. By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo, 323 pages. John Lane 
Co. $1.50. 
The Lords of High Decision. By Meredith Nicholson. Ilus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 508 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
The God of Love. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 345 pages. Harper & Brothérs. $1.50. 


The Price of Lis Doris. By Maarten Maartens. 12mo, 402 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The Prodigal Father. By J. Storer Clouston. 12mo, 352 


pages. Century Co. $1.50. 
A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. By Charles Major. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 378 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. By Mark Twain. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 121 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. 
The Demagog. By William Hereford. 12mo, 364 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Other People’s Houses. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Actions and Reactions. By Rudyard Kipling. 


By E. B. Dewing. 12mo, 369 pages. 
12mo, 377 pages. 


“ Outward 


Bound” edition; with photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, 324 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only by subscription.) 
The Attic Guest. By Robert E. Knowles. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


12mo, 402 pages. 
$1.20 net. 
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In Ambush. By Marie Van Vorst. 


12mo, 303 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Options. By O. Henry. Illustrated, 12mo, 324 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The Winning Lady, and Others. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man. Illustrated, 12mo, 328 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Lost Borders. By Mary Austin. Illustrated, 12mo, 209 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Sparrows: The Story of an Unprotected Girl. By Horace 
W.C. Newte. 12mo, 533 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Chronicles of Rhoda. By Florence Tinsley Cox; illus- 
trated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith. 12mo, 287 pages. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

An Unofficial Love Story. By Albert Hickman. Illustrated, 
16mo, 141 pages. Century Co. $1. 

Dorrien Carfax: A Game of Hide and Seek. By Nowell 
Griffith. 12mo, 371 pages. John McBride Co. $1.50. 

Under the Mulberry Trees : A Romance of the Old ’Forties. 
By Theron Brown. With frontispiece, 12mo, 504 pages. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Little Maud and her Mamma. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 43 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
A Journey in Southern Siberia: The Mongols, their Reli- 


gion and their Myths. By Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated, 
8vo, 310 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $3 net. 
Round the World in a Motor-Car. By Antonio Scarfoglio; 


translated by J. Parker Heyes. Illustrated, 8vo, 368 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $5. net. 

The Land of the Lion. By W.S. Rainsford. Illustrated, 8vo, 
459 pages. Doubleday, Page& Co. $8.80 net. 

The Confessions of a Beachcomber: Scenes and Incidents 
in the Career ofan Unprofessional Beachcomber in Tropical 
Queensland. By E. J. Banfield. Illustrated, 8vo, 336 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. $4. net. 

The Buried City of Kenfig. By Thomas Gray. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 348 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Eight Essays on Joaquin Sorolla Y Bastida. By Aureliano 
de Beruete, Camille Mauclair, Henri Rochefort, and others. 
In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. New York: The His- 
panic Society of America. $7.50 net. 

Landscape Painting. By Birge Harrison. Illustrated, 12mo, 
254 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Piano Compositions. By Ludwig van Beethoven; edited by 
Eugen d’ Albert. In 2 volumes, 4to. *‘ Musicians’ Library.” 
Boston: Oliver DitsonCo. Per vol., paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 

The Essentials of Pianoforte Playing: A Practical System 
of Mind and Finger Training. By Clayton Johns. [Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 84 pages. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50. 

Some Essentials in Musical Definitions for Music Students. 
Edited by M. F. MacConnell. 12mo, 101 pages. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co. $1. . 

Sacred Songs for High Voice. Large 8vo, 126 pages. Oliver 
Ditson Co. $1. 

Gems of German Song for High Voice. New edition; large 
8vo, 173 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. $1. 


RELIGION. 

The Works of Jesus: Being the Bible Narrative of His Acts 
of Healing and Other Deeds. Arranged by Edna 8. Little. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, 73 pages. Paul Elder & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, and 
Thomas. By Bernhard Pick. 8vo, 376 pages. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Modern Religious Problems. Edited by Ambrose White 
Vernon. Comprising: The Historical and Religious Value of 
the Fourth Gospel, by Ernest F. Scott; The Gospel of Jesus 
the Son of God, by George William Knox; Sin and its For- 
giveness, by William De Witt Hyde; The Founding of the 
Church, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Each1émo. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Per vol., 50 cts, net. 

Comparative Religion. By W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 16mo, 
132 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 40 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
The Education of the Will: The Theory and Practise of Self- 
Culture. Fy Jules Payot; translated by Smith Fly Jelliffe. 


Thirtieth edition; 12mo, 424 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50 net. 








Psychotherapeutics : A Symposium. By Morton Prince, 
Frederic H. Gerrish, James J. Putnam, E. W. Taylor, Boris 
Sidis, and others. 12mo, 204 pages. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50 net. 

The Problem of Evil: A Criticism of the Augustinian Point of 
View. By Marion Le Roy Burton. 12mo, 234 pages. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25. 

The Autobiography of a Neurasthene, as Told by One of 
Them. By Margaret A. Cleaves, M.D. 12mo, 246 pages. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Latter-Day Problems. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. 12mo. 
302 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Valor of Ignorance. By Homer Lea. Illustrated, 8vo, 
343 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.80 net. 

The Immigrant Tide; Its Ebb and Flow. By Edward A. 
Steiner. Illustrated, 12mo, 370 pages. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Labor and the Railroads. By James O. Fagan. 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Divorce: A Study in Social Causation. By James P. Lichten- 
berger. Large 8vo, 230 pages. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. Paper, $1.50 net. 

Letters to “ The Times” upon War and Neutrality, 1881- 
1909. By Thomas Erskine Holland. 8vo, 166 pages. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Wine of the Puritans: A Study of Present-Day America. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 12mo,143 pages. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1. net. 

Industrial Problems. By N.A.Richardson. 12mo, 229 pages. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 

The Printers: A Study in American Trade Unionism. By 
George E. Barnett. Cambridge, Mass.: American Economic 
Association. 


12mo, 164 


A Curb to Predatory Wealth. By N.V. Marshall. 12mo. 
135 pages. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Revolution. By Jack London. 18mo, 31 pages. Chicago: 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper. 


EDUCATION. 


The Women of a State University: An Illustration of the 
Working of Coeducation in the Middle West. By Helen R. 
Olin. 12mo, 308 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Universities of Ancient Greece. By John W. H. 
Walden, Ph. D. 12mo, 366 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1. 50 net. 

Selections from the Economic History of the United 
States, 1765-1860; with Introductory Essays. By Guy 
Stevens Callender. Large 8vo,819 pages. Ginn & Co. $2.75. 

High School Administration. By Horace A. Hollister. 12mo, 
879 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. By David Eugene Smith. 
Large 8vo, 120 pages. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. By A.D.F. 
Hamlin. Eighth edition ; illustrated, 12mo, 467 pages. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $2. net. 

A College Text-Book of Geology. By Thomas C. Cham- 
berlain and Rollin D. Salisbury. Illustrated, 12mo, 978 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Esthetics. By KateGordon. With diagrams, 12mo, 315 pages 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Outlines of General History. By V. A. Renouf; edited by 
William Starr Myers. Illustrated, 8vo, 501 pages. Macmil- 
lian Co. $1.50 net. 

The Nature Study Idea: An Interpretation of the New 
School-Movement to Put the Young into Sympathy with 
Nature. By L. H. Bailey. Third edition, revised; 8vo, 
246 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

English Composition in Theory and Practice. By Henry 
Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, and others. 12mo, 
404 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Laboratory Manual of First Year Science for Secondary 
Schools. By Waterman 8. C. Russell and Howard Clinton 
Kelley. Illustrated, 4to, 163 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Representative Biographies of English Men of Letters. 
Edited by Charles Townsend Copeland and Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey. 12mo, 642 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25net. 

Select Orations: Illustrating American Political History. 
Selected and edited by Samuel Harding. 8vo 
519 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive: An Introduction to 
ScientificMethod. By Adam Leroy Jones. 12mo, 304 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

After Death—What? Spiritistic Phenomena and their 
Interpretation. By Cesare Lombroso ; translated by William 
Sloane Kennedy. Illustrated. 363 pages. Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

The Place of Animals in Human Thought. By the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. Illustrated, large 8vo, 376 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. net. 

Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife, 1871-1888. By Frances 
M. A.Roe. Illustrated, 12mo, 386 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2. net. 

Ant Communities, and How They are Governed: A Study in 
Natural Civics. By Henry Christopher McCook. [Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 321 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

The Soul ofa Turk. By Victoria de Bunsen. Illustrated, 8vo, 
302 pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net.) 

International Law. By T. Baty. Large 8vo, 364 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.75 net. 

Those Nerves. By George Lincoln Walton. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 198 pages. $1. net. 

My Quest of the Arab Horse. By Homer Davenport. Illus- 
trated, 8ro. 276 pages. B.W. Dodge & Co. $2. net. 

Fertilisers and Manares. By A.D. Hall. 8vo. 384 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Technique of Speech: A Guide to the Study of Diction 
according to the Principles of Resonance. By Dora Duty 
Jones. Illustrated in color, 12mo,,621 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Dry-Farming: Its Principles and Practice. By William 
MacDonald. Illustrated, 12mo, 290 pages. Century Co. 
$1.20 net. 

The Training of Farmers. By L. H.\Bailey. 12mo, 263 pages. 
Century Co. $1. net. 

In Starland with a Three-Inch Telescope: A Conveniently 
Arranged Guide for the Use of the Amat Astr 
William Tyler Olcott. 16mo, 146 pages. G. P. Puatnam’s Sons. 
$1. net. 

To-Day: An Age of Opportunity. By Jesse Bowman Young. 
12mo, 241 pages. Jennings & Graham. $1.25 net. 

American Business Law, with Legal Forms. By John J. 
Sullivan. 12mo, 433 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Practical Recipes. By Mrs. B. B. Cutter. 12mo, 177 pages. 
Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

Imagination in Business. By Lorin F. Deland. 16mo, 108 
pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Dynamic Geographer. By Frank 
Buffiington Vrooman. 8vo, 105 pages. Oxford University 
Press. $1. net. 

The Girl Who Earns Her Own Living. Dy Anna Steese 
Richardson. 12mo, 283 pages. B.W. Dodge & Co. $1. net, 

Classics of the Bar: Stories of the World’s Great Jury Trials 
and a Compilation of Forensic Masterpieces. By Alvin V. 
Sellers. Illustrated, 12mo, 314 pages. Baxley, Ga.: Classic 
Publishing Co. 

The Legacy of a Man Who Wanted to Do his Duty. By Theo- 
cratus. Part I.; 8vo, 154 pages. New York: Corona Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Astronomy from a Dipper. By Eliot C.Clarke. Illustrated, 
oblong 12mo, 66 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cts. net. 

Stories Worth Telling. By Herbert Leonard Coggins. Illus- 
trated, 16mo. Penn Publishing Co. 50 cts. 

The Road to Power. By Karl Kantsky; translated by A. M. 
Simons. 12mo, 127 pages. Chicago: Samuel A. Bloch. 50 cts. 

German Dialogues. Comprising: Der Ungebetene Gast von 
E. Buchheim; Wie Man Sich Bildet von Ernst Schmidt; 
Eigensinn von Roderich Benedix. Each ié6mo. Oxford 
Clarendon Press. Paper. 

How to Train Your Own Dogs. By Harry J. Mooney. 
Illustrated, 16mo,77 pages. Saalfield Publishing Co. 50cts. 

Chickens, and How to Raise Them. By A. T. Johnson. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 120 pages. Penn Publishing Co. 25 cts. net. 











F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 





DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY | 





IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet D. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK 





THE INDEXERS 


Have opened an office for Indexing Books and Periodicals, Commer- 
cial and Municipal records; cataloguing Private Libraries; making 
Translations; carrying on Research and general Bibliographical 
work. Their equipment is ten years’ experience as librarians, organ- 
izers of libraries, and instructors in Library Schools. 

Reference by permission to Miss M. W. Plummer, Director Pratt 
Institute Library School, and Mr. H. E. Legler, Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
Office of American Booksellers’ Association 
27 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


THE DRAMATIC INDEX 


A quarterly index to dramatic material and portraits appearing 
in the magazines and weeklies of America and England. Issued 
in the BuLLETIN oF BrsLiocRraPHy, Boston. $1.00 per year. 


Periodical Sets and Volumes 
Back files of all periodicals and Transactions for sale. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE STUDY OF IVANHOE. Maps, plans, topics for study, 
references. Special pees for use in classes, 25 cents net; 
single copies, 50 cents. 

THE STUDY OF FOUR IDYLLS. College entrance require- 
ments, notes and topics for high schoo! students. Price, for 
use in classes, 15 cents net; single copies, 25 cents. 

List for college classes seni on request, Address 
H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 
L. . Boname, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
series for Preparatory Schools and Colleges. No time 
oun in superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
exercises in conversation, translation, composition. Part J. (60 cts.): 
Internat th gh drill in Pro iati Part IT. (90 cts.): 
Inte: grade; Essentials of Genmmar; 4th edition, revised, with 
Vv ; most y graded. Part JIT. ($1.00): Composition, 
Idioms, Syn! mtax ; meets requirements for admission to college. Part IV. 
(35c.): handbook of Pronunciation for advanced ie; concise and com- 
prehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a view to introduction. 


THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 
By F. H. DYER 


(77H Conn. Vots.) 


An invaluable contribution to the statistical and strictly his- 
torical side of the Rebellion. The volume is divided into three 
sections, viz.: 


ORGANIZATION ACTION HISTORY 


The latter being wholly devoted to regiments. A copy of the 
book can be seen at any of the large libraries, or it will be sent 
for inspection if desired. 


Quarto, half morocco, 1796 pages, $10.00. 











THE TORCH PRESS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The greatest reference work of its kind ever published. 
Descriptive circular on request. 
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of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 





t r h Send for price lists. 
Au og ap WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Lette rs 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 





BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 




















BOOK ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmaurnenam, Ene. 
Our exceptionally interesting 


OLD BOOK Catalogue of Rare and Valuable 


Books has just been issued and will be mailed on request. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FRANCESCO TOCCI 


520 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 








A UNIQUE POEM; UNRIVALLED IN THE WORLD 


COMPANIONSHIP 
More thrilling than Poe’s “The Raven.” [Read it!] 


ey ELSHEMUS 


Just published at $1.25 net. Write for copies to 
THE DREAMERS PRESS, 132 E. 23d St., Room 1, NEW YORK CITY 


IDYLLS OF GREEC 


AN EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOK 





HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND 

$1.00. By Mail $1.09. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS TO OWN 


Griggs’s MORAL EDUCATION. $1.60 net. 

Pfleiderer’s RELIGION AND HISTORIC PAITHS. $1.50 net 

Zueblin's THE RELIGION OF A DEMOCRAT. $1.00 net. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


ALFRED BARTLETT 


Calendars, Christmas Cards, Books 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE READY 69 CORN HILL, BOSTON 














OUR FALL CATALOGUE 
BOOK BARGAINS 


Art Books, History, Literature, Illustrated and 
Reference Books. Sent on request. 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 





Choice A List of 
chtintaas | see 
For 1910 BOOKS 


suitable for Holiday Gifts 
will be sent free when re- 
quested; also complete 
catalogues of all French 
Books if desired. 


With daily quotations from 
the best French authors, at 
prices — 40 cents, 50 cents, 
60 cents, 75 cents, $1.00. $1.25, 
and $1.50 each, postpaid. 














A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE FACT that we carry the largest and most varied 
book stock in the country, supplemented by our excel- 
lent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, 
including out-of-print and foreign publications, demon- 
strates the wisdom of your placing your orders with us if 
you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 
Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our 
“ Monthly Bulletin of New Books,” and our “ Standard 
Library Catalogue of 2500 Approved Books” with 
supplement. 


Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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William De Morgan’s Great Novels 


It Never Can Happen Again 


NOW READY 


R. DE MORGAN’S new novel is a masterpiece of construction and intimate 
knowledge, and in some respects a greater novel than any of his earlier ones ; 
its aspect is as sound, and the book is more subtle. 

The plot itself completely holds the attention ;. the stage is full and the actors 
are many. The classes represented include every scale of English society brought 
together with extraordinary dexterity. There are two main themes. One is the 
love of Blind Jim for his little daughter Lizarann, and here Mr. De Morgan is at 
his best — no other living author can depict as he can the lower orders of cockney 
society. The second main theme is the account of the doings of Sir Titus Scropp, 
novelist, Marianne his wife, and Judith Arkroyd, with stage ambitions, daughter of a 
wealthy baronet, perhaps the most fascinating woman Mr. De Morgan has yet drawn. 

The book is entirely convincing — it is Mr. De Morgan at his best, and will be 
read years hence when most of the productions of the day have been long forgotten. 


($1.75.) 








Joseph Vance 


In this, his’ first novel, Mr. De Morgan tells a 
touching story, yet full of humor, of life-long love 
and heroic sacrifice. While the scene is mostly in 
and near the London of the fifties, there are some 
telling glimpses of Italy. ($1.75.) 

“The book of the last decade; the best thing in fiction 
since Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy; must take its place as 
the first great English novel that has appeared in the twen- 


tieth century.” — Lewis Mecvitte in New York Times 
Saturday Review. 


“ If the reader likes both ‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘ Peter 
Ibbetson,’ he can find the two books in this one.” 
— The Independent. 


Alice=for-Short 


The scheme of ALIcE-ror-sHORT, which might 
paradoxically be called a genial ghost-and-murder 
story, is utterly different, yet humor and humanity 
again dominate. It is the story of a London waif, 
a friendly artist, his friends and family. The reap- 
pearance in Nineteenth Century London of the long- 
buried past, and a remarkable case of suspended 
memory, give the dramatic background. ($1.75.) 

“Really worth reading and praising. If any 
writer of the present era is read a half century hence, 
a quarter century, or even a decade, that writer is 
William De Morgan.” — Boston Transcript. 


Somehow Good 


The dramatic story of some modern English 
people in a strange situation. Its purpose and feel- 
ing are intense, yet it is all mellowed by humor, and 
it contains the author’s freshest and most sympa- 
thetic story of young love. ( $1.75.) 

“A book as sound, as sweet, as wholesome, as wise, as 
any in the range of fiction.” — The Nation. 

“A higher quality of enjoyment than is derivable from 
the work of any other novelist now living and active in 
either England or America. Absolutely masterly. The 
plot is extremely ingenious and complicated.” — The Dial. 








‘* Why all this Popularity ?”’ 
asks E. V. Lucas, writing of these novels in the 


Outlook, and he answers, De Morgan is “almost - 


the perfect example of the humorist, certainly the 
completist since Lamb . . . there is hardly a single 
page that is free from a smile. . . . Humor, how- 
ever, is not all. There must also be enough dramatic 
interest to hold the reader, enough fidelity to the 
fact in the character-drawing to persuade. . . . In 
the De Morgan world it is hard to find an unat- 
tractive figure even among the less admirable . . . 
the charm of the young women. . . . All brave and 
humorous and gay, and all trailing ciouds of glory 
from the fairyland from which they have just come.” 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY * “sew aa"™™ 
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